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OrTaWwA, FEBRUARY 4, 1955. 


To THE Hon. GEORGE PRupHAM, M.P., MINISTER OF MINES AND TECHNICAL 
SURVEYS, OTTAWA, CANADA, THE Hon. CLarE E. MApLepoRAM, M.L.A., 
MINISTER OF LANDS AND Forests, TORONTO, ONTARIO, THE Hon. CHARLES 
E. GREENLAY, M.L.A., MINISTER OF MINES AND NATURAL RESOURCES, 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA. 


Your Commissioners, R. Thistlethwaite, D.L.S., A.L.S., B.C.L.S., repre- 
senting the Government of Canada, F. W. Beatty, D.L.S., O.L.S., representing 
the Government of Ontario, and H. E. Beresford, D.L.S., M.L.S., representing 
the Government of Manitoba, have the honour to make the following report on 
the survey of the Ontario-Manitoba boundary from the twelfth base line of the 
system of Dominion Lands Surveys to the southern shore of Hudson Bay during 
1929, 1930, 1937, 1947, 1948, and 1950, and the retracement and restoration of 
the boundary from the northwest angle of the Lake of the Woods to the Winnipeg 
River during 1932. 

Accompanying this report is an atlas of thirty-nine maps, one series No. 22 
to 54, inclusive, covering the survey from the twelfth base line to Hudson Bay 
and another series, No. 1 to 6, inclusive, covering the retracement and restoration 
from Lake of the Woods to the Winnipeg River. 


(Sed.) R. THISTLETHWAITE, | 
F. W. BEATTY, + Commissioners. 
H. E, BERESFORD J 
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CHAPTER! 


REVIEW OF THE SURVEY, 1897 TO 1950 


The survey of the Ontario-Manitoba boundary was carried out in six stages 
during the period 1897 to 1950, inclusive, each stage resulting primarily from 
the spread of mining activity into the neighbourhood of the legally defined 
boundary. The key legislative measures defining the Ontario-Manitoba 
boundary as it exists today were the Boundary Extension Acts of 1912 oa If 
App. I) and their amendments in 1950 (38, 39, 40, App. I), these being based 
partly on earlier legislation in 1881 and 1889 (3, 4, App. I). 

The survey of the last section of the boundary was completed in 1950, and 
in 1953 Ontario and Manitoba passed legislation accepting the boundary as 
marked on the ground from the twelfth base line to Hudson Bay (41, 42, App. I), 
which, together with their 1929 Acts (26, 27, App. I), completed acceptance of 
the entire interprovincial boundary from the Initial Point at Lake of the Woods 
to the Terminal Point at Hudson Bay. Confirming legislation was passed by 
Parliament in 1954 (43, App. I). 

The boundary as surveyed is slightly more than 608% miles in length and, 
with the exception of a few thousand feet at the southern extremity, consists of 
three right lines. These lines are fixed by four points, namely: the original 
Initial Point at the northwest angle of Lake of the Woods; the centre of the 
road allowance on the twelfth base line of the Dominion Lands Surveys system— 
due north from the Initial Point; the most eastern point of Island Lake; and 
the Terminal Point, defined as the point where the 89th meridian of west 
longitude intersects the southern shore of Hudson Bay. The determination of 
these points was of great importance in the boundary survey. 


The six stages of the survey were as follows: 
1897-98—From the Initial Point due north to the Winnipeg River. 
1921-22—From the Winnipeg River due north to the twelfth base line. 


1929-30—From the twelfth base lime northeasterly to Island Lake, and 
astronomic determination of the Island Lake and Hudson 


Bay points. 
1937. —From Island Lake northeasterly to Echoing River. 
1947-48—From Echoing River northeasterly to Hudson Bay. 
1950 —Monumenting, etc., from Island Lake to Hudson Bay. 


The 1921-22 survey is dealt with in the 1925 Report of the Commissioners. All 
subsequent surveys are described in the present report which, in addition, 
contains field reports of the 1897-98 survey and its 1932 retracement (App. III 


end. Che TLD). 
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Each section of the boundary had to be projected through unmapped and 
little known territory and because of this the high degree of accuracy with which 
trial lines were surveyed was a source of great satisfaction to the Commissioners. 
During the 1929 survey the terminal point of the 873-mile trial line from the 
twelfth base line to Island Lake struck within 5-1 feet of the objective, and in 
1948 the terminal of the 282-mile trial line from Island Lake to Hudson Bay 
was only 15-8 feet perpendicularly distant northwesterly from the theoretical 
terminal. These deviations were so small that the trial lines were eventually 
accepted as parts of the true boundary and the considerable expense of re-survey 
was eliminated. The high accuracy and speed with which the trial lines were 
surveyed was in great part due to the cooperation of the Royal Canadian Air 
Force which took aerial photographs of the territory through which the defined 
boundary passed. These photographs made possible the preparation of aerial 
strip-maps to aid the surveyors in the field. 

Even though the present report is concerned only with the boundary work 
from 1929 to 1950, inclusive, it is the final report on the Ontario-Manitoba 
boundaiy survey, and the Commissioners feel that a review of the various stages 
in the entire survey from 1897 to 1950 should be included in the first chapter. 
Such a review is particularly desirable because of the intermittent nature of the 
undertaking over a period of fifty-three years and the great number of Orders in 
Council and Acts which are directly related to the survey—both of these factors 
tending to obscure the sequence of events. 

Brief descriptions of the various stages in the delimitation of the boundary 
during the 53 vears from 1897 to 1950, follow. 


1897-98 SuRVEY, LAKE OF THE Woops TO WINNIPEG RIVER 


The line was surveyed due north from a point on the international boundary 
at the northwest corner of Lake of the Woods to the south side of the Winnipeg 
River, a distance of 58 miles (App. III). The survey was carried out jointly by 
E. Stewart, D.L.S., and B. J. Saunders, O.L.S., who were appointed in 1897 to 
represent the Dominion and Ontario, respectively, as Commissioners (11, 12, 
App. I). Manitoba declined the invitation to join in the survey on the grounds 
that the natural resources of the prevince were owned and administered by the 
Domimnione(8, 6, 4,9, LO;-App.c)): 

The Dominion Government in 1898 invited the two provinces to pass 
legislation accepting that part of the boundary surveyed by Stewart and Saunders 
(13, App. I), and in 1899 Ontario passed an Act to that effect (14, App. I). 
Concurring legislation was not passed by Manitoba until 1929 when that province 
accepted the surveyed boundary up to the twelfth base line (27, App. I.). 
Dominion confirmation was not made until 1954 when the entire Ontario- 
Manitoba boundary as marked on the ground was confirmed by Act of Parliament 
(43, App. I). 
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1921-22 Surveys, WinnIPEG RIVER To TWELFTH BASE LINE 


In 1912, the Ontario and Manitoba Boundary Extension Acts (16, 17, 
App. I) were passed by the Dominion, increasing the areas of the two provinces 
and re-defining the boundaries in principle, and, in connection with their common 
boundary, these Acts specified that the meridian section from Lake of the Woods 
to the Winnipeg River was to be extended due north to the twelfth base line 
and then northeasterly to Island Lake and Hudson Bay. Ontario and Manitoba 
assented to these Acts in 1912. 


By 1921 the delimitation of the extended boundary was considered to be 
urgent by reason of mining developments in the Rice Lake district near the 
boundary, and in that year the Dominion invited Ontario and Manitoba to 
appoint Commissioners and join in the survey of the extended boundary (18, 19, 
App. I). Manitoba made no move to participate and in 1921 and 1922 the 
Dominion and Ontario surveyed 180 miles of the boundary from the Winnipeg 
River to the twelfth base line, each paying half the cost. 

It is interesting to note that the Dominion Order in Council (19, App. I) 
did not name the commissioner but appointed him by virtue of his office as 
Surveyor General of Dominion Lands and that this precedent was thereafter 
tollowed in connection with the delimitation of the Ontario-Manitoba boundary. 


1921 Season 

The line was surveyed from the south side of the Winnipeg River due north 
to the Bloodvein River a distance of 69 miles. The work was done by J. W. 
Pierce, D.L.S., O.L.S., assisted by R. D. Davidson, D.L.S., under direction of 
Dr. E. Deville, Surveyor General of Dominion Lands, and L. V. Rorke, D.L.S., 
O.L.S., Director of Surveys for Ontario, the Commissioners appointed in 1921. 
Giga lOvApp. 1). 


1922 Season 

The line was surveyed from the Bloodvein River due north to the twelfth 
base line of the Dominion Lands Surveys system at Elliot Lake a distance of 
111 miles. The surveyors and Commissioners were the same as in 1921. 


In 1927, the Dominion invited Ontario and Manitoba to accept the line 
marked on the ground from Lake of the Woods to the twelfth base line CT, 
App. I) and in 1929 the two provinces passed the necessary legislation (26, 
DPN pe). 

It will be noted that in the 1929 Acts reference is made to the 1925 Treaty 
between the Dominion of Canada and the United States of America and that by 
this Treaty the most northerly point of the international boundary at the 
‘northwest angle of Lake of the Woods’ was moved 72 chains and 50 links (4,785 
feet) due south. This had the effect of extending the interprovincial boundary 
southerly the same distance. The exact location of the boundary between the 
old and new northwest angle points was not stated explicitly in the 1929 Acts, 
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and in order to prevent any misunderstanding the matter is referred to in 
Appendix IV. It is sufficient here to state that the interprovincial boundary 
between the old and the new northwest angle is not a due south line but the 
streamline of the Northwest Angle Inlet. 


1929-30 Surveys, TweL_rrH Base LINE To ISLAND LAKE 


By 1929, the transfer of natural resources to the western provinces was 
being discussed and on May 30, 1930, the Manitoba Natural Resources Act 
was passed by the Dominion, confirming the transfer of the natural resources in 
Manitoba to that province. At the same time prospecting and the staking of 
mining claims in the neighbourhood of the legally defined Ontario-Manitoba 
boundary between the twelfth base line and Hudson Bay made establishment of 
this boundary on the ground urgent not only in relation to the staking of claims 
but as a basis for geological exploration and topographical mapping. Thus, at 
the invitation of the Dominion, Manitoba agreed to join with Ontario and the 
Dominion in the survey of that part of the boundary from the twelfth base line 
to the most eastern point of Island Lake (23-25, App. I). The latter point, 
known as “‘A”’, was a critical one and its determination on the ground was regarded 
as necessary before a trial line could be commenced. 


1929 Season 


The position of the most easterly point of Island Lake, designated as the 
Point ‘‘A’’, was determined astronomically, and a trial line was surveyed from 
the twelfth base line northeasterly to Point ‘“‘A’’, a distance of 873 miles. The 
astronomical determination was made by C. H. Ney, D.L.S., and the trial line 
was surveyed by J. W. Pierce, D.L.S., O.L.S., M.L.S., assisted by E. F. Gorman, 
D.L.S. Both parties were under direction of the Commissioners: F. H. Peters, 
D.L.S., Surveyor General of Dominion Lands, appointed in 1925 (20, App. I); 
L. V. Rorke, D.L.S., O.L.S., Surveyor General of Ontario, appointed in 1921 
(18, App. I); and G. A. Warrington, D.L.S., M.L.S., Surveyor, Department of 
Public Works, Manitoba, appointed in 1928 to represent Manitoba in the 
determination of Point ‘‘A”’ (24, App. I), and re-appointed in 1929 to represent 
the province in the survey from the twelfth base line to Island Lake (25, App. I). 

The trial line struck within 5-1 feet (7-8 links) of the point established by 
C. H. Ney, which was so close that the Commissioners agreed to accept the 
trial line as the true boundary and its terminal point, 5-1 feet from Mr. Ney’s 
determination, as the true Point ‘“‘A”’. This point had such an important bearing 
on the exact location of the greater part of the boundary that it was considered 
advisable by the Commissioners to have its 1929 determination ratified by Order 
in Council. Consequently, in 1930 the Dominion and Manitoba passed Orders 
in Council accepting the terminal point of the trial line as Point “A” (29, 30, 
App. I), and in 1932 Ontario did the same (33, App. I). These Orders in Council 
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appear to have given sufficient assurance of mutual agreement to encourage the 
Commissioners to take further steps towards the completion of the boundary 
survey. 


Just as the determination of Point ‘‘A’’ was considered essential to the line 
survey from the twelfth base line to Island Lake, so the determination of the 
Terminal Point at Hudson Bay was considered essential to the future survey of 
the trial line from Island Lake to Hudson Bay. For this reason, the Com- 
missioners agreed that one of the primary objectives of the next season would be 
the astronomic determination of the Hudson Bay point. 


1930 Season 


Erection of permanent monuments, chaining, levelling, etc., on the 1929 
trial line from the twelfth base line to Point ‘‘A’”’ at Island Lake were carried 
out by J. W. Pierce. C.H. Ney made precise astronomic determination of the 
point where the 89th meridian of west longitude intersects the southern shore 
of Hudson Bay and he also made astronomic determinations of two intermediate 
points on the assumed line between Point ‘‘A’’ and the Hudson Bay terminal. 


The intermediate points determined by Mr. Ney were not intended as points 
on the final boundary but as control points for the necessary aerial photography 
in connection with the future survey of the trial line from Island Lake to Hudson 
Bay. Because of this, they were located with less accuracy than the Island 
Lake and Hudson Bay points. 

The points finally accepted as true boundary points at Island Lake and 
Hudson Bay were not the precise astronomic determinations by Mr. Ney in the 
1929 and 1930 seasons but were the terminals of the trial lines surveyed from the 
twelfth base line to Island Lake in 1929 and from Island Lake to Hudson Bay 
in 1947 and 1948. These trial lines struck so close to Mr. Ney’s precise deter- 
minations that their terminals were accepted by the two provinces and confirmed 
by the Dominion in 1950 when Acts (38, 39, 40, App. I) were passed amending 
the 1912 Boundary Extension Acts (16, 17, App. I). By these amendments the 
approximate locations of the Island Lake and Hudson Bay points, as defined in 
the original 1912 Acts, were made specific in terms of the terminals of the 1929 
and 1948 trial lines. 


Tue 1932 RETRACEMENT SURVEY, TWELFTH BASE LINE TO LAKE OF THE Woops 


In 1932 Manitoba and Ontario agreed to restore that part of the inter- 
provincial boundary surveyed by Stewart and Saunders in 1897 from the north- 
west angle of Lake of the Woods to the Winnipeg River. The original line was 
difficult to find and many of the monuments were in bad condition. The 
Dominion took no part other than to loan a Dominion land surveyor. 
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Retracement of the boundary and restoration of monuments were made 
from the Winnipeg River south to the Initial Point at the northwest angle of 
Lake of the Woods, as the latter point was re-located by the 1925 Treaty with 
the United States of America. The survey was carried out by J. W. Pierce 
assisted by E. F. Gorman, D.L.S., on loan from the Dominion Government, and 
was under the direction of Commissioners S. E. McColl, D.L.S., M.L.S., Director 
of Surveys for Manitoba appointed in 1931 (31, 32, App. I), and L. V. Rorke, 
D.L.S., O.L.S., Surveyor General for Ontario since 1921 (18, App. I). 

Although this retracement was not properly part of the boundary survey, 
it gave data supplementing the original records. The field report is given in 
Chapter III, and monument data in Appendix IT. 


1937 SuRvEY, ISLAND LAKE TO ECHOING RIVER 


In 1936, the Commissioners recommended that the survey from Island 
Lake to Hudson Bay be continued as soon as possible, particularly that part 
extending across the Laurentian Shield, a distance of about 110 miles. It was 
in this area, on both sides of and near to the legally defined border, that mining 
claims were being staked. An aerial reconnaissance strip map of this part of 
the boundary had been prepared because it was realized as far back as 1930 that 
no intelligent plan for the survey could be made without topographical informa- 
tion concerning the nature of the country and particularly of possible transporta- 
tion routes. It was in connection with the preparation of such a map that the 
Commissioners had directed Mr. Ney to make astronomic determinations of two 
intermediate points in the 1930 survey. 

The trial line was run from Point ‘‘A”’ at Island Lake northeasterly to 
Echoing River, a distance'of 114 miles, by J. W. Pierce, D.L.S., O.L.S., M.L.S., 
assisted by E. Gauer, D.L.S., M.L.S. The survey was under the direction of 
Commissioners F. H. Peters, Surveyor General of Dominion Lands (20, App. I), 
C. H. Fullerton, D.L.S., O.L.S., Surveyor General of Ontario, appointed in 1935 
(34, App. I), and S. E. McColl, Director of Surveys for Manitoba (32, App. I). 


1947-48 SuRVEY, ECHOING RIVER To Hupson Bay 


By 1945, the Commissioners felt that it would be desirable to continue the 
survey of the boundary owing to expansion of activity in mineral claim locations. 
In this connection it was requested that the R.C.A.F. carry out aerial photo- 
graphy necessary to prepare an aerial strip map of the remainder of the boundary 
to Hudson Bay and this was completed by Sept., 1947. 

The 1937 trial line was continued from Echoing River northeasterly to the 
point where the 89th meridian of west longitude intersects the southern shore 
of Hudson Bay, a distance of 168 miles. The work was carried out by E. Gauer, 
D.L.S., M.L.S., assisted by J. G. Pierce, O.L.S., and was under the direction of 
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Commissioners, F. H. Peters, Surveyor General of Dominion Lands (20, App. I), 
replaced in 1948 by B. W. Waugh, D.L.S. (37, App. I), F. W. Beatty, D.L.S., 
O.L.S., Surveyor General of Ontario, appointed in 1946 (36, App. I), and H. E. 
Beresford, D.L.S., M.L.S., Director of Surveys for Manitoba, appointed in 1941 
(35, App. Dz 

The trial line intersected the coast of Hudson Bay at a point perpendicularly 
distant northwesterly only 15-8 feet from Mr. Ney’s 1930 determination of the 
true intersection of the 89th meridian of west longitude with the southern coast 
of Hudson Bay. This was so close that the Commissioners recommended that 
the trial line and its terminal point be accepted as the true boundary. In 1950, 
the provinces of Manitoba and Ontario passed legislation (39, 40, App. I) consent- 
ing to Federal amendment (38, App. I) of the Boundary Extension Acts of 1912 
(16, 17, App. I) to include as final the terminal points of both the Island Lake 
and Hudson Bay trial lines as these were surveyed in 1929 and in 1948, respec- 
tively. This made it possible for the Commissioners to complete the final 
marking of the boundary on the ground. . 


1950 SuRvVEY, MONUMENTING FROM ISLAND LAKE TO Hupson BAy 


Erection of permanent monuments, chaining, etc., along the surveyed line 
from Island Lake to Hudson Bay, a distance of 282 miles was carried out by 
eG (Guard, M.L.S., under the direction of -E. Gaver, D.L.S., MUS, The 
Commissioners were the same as in the 1947-48 survey. 


CHAP TE Ratt 


METHODS OF SURVEY 


The methods of survey used on the Ontario-Manitoba boundary survey 
from 1929 to 1950 were, with few differences, the same as those in the 1921-22 
survey, described fully in Chapter III of the 1925 Report of the Commissioners. 
These methods were used also in Pierce’s 1932 retracement of the original Stewart 
and Saunders survey from Lake of the Woods to the Winnipeg River in 1897. 
Thus the entire interprovincial boundary was surveyed in a uniform manner to 
a specified standard. 

These methods were summarized by the Commissioners in their instructions 
to the surveyor prior to the 1929 survey, as follows: 

“The production of the transit line and the astronomical work is to be 
carefully carried out according to the method prescribed in the Manual of 
Surveys for the survey of governing lines of the Dominion Lands System of 
Surveys, using for both purposes a six-inch micrometer block survey reiterating 
transit which has been previously tested at the Physical Testing Laboratory. 
Astronomical observations for azimuth are to be taken at such intervals as 
will insure a true alignment, and a series of at least three observations should be 
taken at each observing station. 

‘The true astronomical azimuth at each monument should be shown on the 
final plan and in the field notes as well as the initial azimuth of the line referred 
to the point of origin. 

“The line is to be cut out so as to provide a six-foot sky line throughout and 
is to be blazed in accordance with the standards of legal survey lines as provided 
in the Manual of Surveys. 

“You are to make two independent measurements of the line..... using 
the transit, tripod and weight method that was previously used. This measure- 
ment is to be protected against gross error by a check chainage made with a 
separate chain to the usual Dominion Lands survey subdivision standard. 

‘(A line of levels should be carried along the boundary in accordance with the 
methods used in levelling along the base lines and meridians of the Dominion 
Lands Surveys System. 

“Observations for magnetic declination are to be taken as frequently as 
possible throughout the survey, in accordance with Chapter 2 of the Supplement 
to the Manual. 

“For the purpose of permanently marking the position of the boundary line, 
two forms of monuments will be used: 

(1) Concrete monoliths. 

(2) Special posts, either for rock or soil with the accompanying five foot 

stone mound or earth mound and four pits as the location may require. 
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“The interval between these monuments is to be as nearly as possible 100 
chains with the concrete monoliths spaced at approximately six mile intervals. 
It is especially desired that all monuments be intervisible and that every care be 
taken in the selection of monument sites and in the construction of the monu- 
ments to insure their utmost permanency. All monuments will be numbered 
consecutively regardless of type, commencing with No. 220 at the first concrete 
post you will erect at your starting point at the Twelfth base line. 

“Tt is desired that photographs be taken of all concrete monuments and of 
as many of the secondary monuments as is possible. 

“Tn view of the fact that the direction of this part of the Boundary line is 
approximately northeast, all monuments, mounds, and pits are to be placed in 
the same relative position to the line as if said line were a meridian. 

“Tn the event of provincial authorities wishing to associate small parties, 
such as geologists, with your survey for the purpose of utilizing your work as a 
base from which to extend their investigations, you are authorized to make your 
own arrangements with them for such board or other accommodation as is 
necessary and to assist them in every way possible, providing that such assistance 
does not unduly interfere with your own operations. 

“So far as circumstances will permit, you are to collect and include in your 
report all available information of importance with respect to the natural 
resources of the district through which your line passes. Suitable entries are 
to be made in your records regarding classes and depths of soils and subsoils. 
Notes should be recorded respecting forest cover, timber and pulpwoods, water 
powers, water routes, agricultural areas, minerals, game, fish and climatic 
conditions, in order that the records of the survey may be as complete as possible.”’ 

“The final returns of your survey will consist of :— 

Plan, 

Field notes, 

General report, 
Azimuth observations, 
Magnetic observations, 
Level returns, 

Oaths of chainmen, 
Accounts and vouchers.’ 


d 


The few differences in the later surveys, in relation to the 1921-22 standard, 
were more general in nature and were adopted primarily to overcome the 
difficulties and time delays normal to accurate delimitation of lines in unmapped, 
northern territory. These included the use of the winter season only, radio 
communication, transportation by aircraft, and strip maps based on aerial 
photographs of the line to be surveyed. As the surveys progressed northward 
into relatively flat country, it was possible to simplify the chaining methods, 
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and in the later surveys to dispense with the process of carrying spirit levels. 
In the photographic and air transport work, the Royal Canadian Air Force 
played a vital part. More detail on these matters is given in Chapter III. 

The survey of the long stretch of boundary from Island Lake to Hudson 
Bay presented an unusual problem that called for special astronomic determina- 
tions in its solution, as described in the following section. 


ASTRONOMIC DETERMINATIONS, 1929-30 


Two critical points on the Ontario-Manitoba boundary were defined by the 
Boundary Extension Acts of 1912 (16, 17, App. I), namely, the most eastern 
point of Island Lake and the Terminal Point where the 89th meridian of west 
longitude intersects the southern shore of Hudson Bay. 

In the 1929 season C. H. Ney, acting for the Commissioners, determined the 
most eastern point of Island Lake as a necessary preliminary to Pierce’s survey 
of the trial line from the twelfth base line to Island Lake in the same season. 
The terminal point of the trial line came within 5-1 feet of Ney’s point and, in 
order to eliminate the cost of a re-survey, the Commissioners agreed to accept 
this terminal as the true boundary point, designating it as Point ‘‘A’’. In the 
1930 season, Mr. Ney determined the Hudson Bay point. 

Knowledge of the longitude and latitude of these two points was essential 
to the eventual survey of the trial line from Island Lake to Hudson Bay. The 
data obtained were: 


Longitude Latitude 
Poin Aveatlsland Wakege0....¥.aedteen se GOS Ase LOMA? 93°39’ 14”91 
Mewminalseountat EbUdsOnMo ay. serene aie nO ORO UM Orie 89°09’ 00"00 


Owing to the variations from place to place in the deflection of the plumb 
line vertical from the normal to the spheroid, it might be expected that the 
astronomic positions would not give the true geodetic relationship of the two 
points. Nevertheless they were the only data available from which to determine 
the azimuth of the right line joining them. 

Using the above values and the formulae given in Clarke’s “Geodesy” with 
his 1866 spheroid, the initial azimuth at Island Lake of the required trial line was 
calculated to be 38°40’33”70 and its length, 454,440-3 metres, or 282-375 miles. 

With these data, the longitude, latitude, and the azimuth of the line were 
calculated for intermediate points at 50-mile and at 5-mile intervals. By inter- 
polation, a table was prepared giving the latitude, longitude, and azimuth of 
the right line at one-mile intervals from Islend Lake to Hudson Bay. 

In the 1930 season Mr. Ney also made astronomic determinations of two 
points on the assumed boundary, intermediate between Island Lake and Hudson 
Bay. These were selected near distinctive landmarks that could be readily 
recognized from the air. Their purposes were to provide control for aerial 
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photography in the immediate vicinity and to facilitate aerial photography over 
the whole of the legally defined boundary from Island Lake to Hudson Bay. 
This line crossed a country known only to Indians and an occasional white 
trapper and it was felt by the Commissioners that no intelligent plan of its 
future survey could be made without detailed knowledge of the topography, such 
as could be derived from aerial photographs. The field work was done in the 
1930 season and is described in Chapter III. 

Several developments in methods of survey are brought into relief by 
Mr. Ney’s reports, two being of particular interest: first, the high accuracy with 
which points on the earth’s surface can be located by astronomic observation 
based on radio time signals; and second, the time and energy saved by the use 
of aircraft. The latter is too obvious for further comment but more might be 
said concerning the use of radio time signals. 

Longitude is determined by comparing the local sidereal time with the 
time at some point of known longitude. Using radio time signals, the latter 
can be determined to within 1/100 of a second. At the Hudson Bay end 
of the boundary, 1 second (time) represents 856 feet. It follows that the 89th 
meridian of astronomic longitude can be located on the ground to within 
8 to 10 feet. Latitude may be determined with the same accuracy. Conse- 
quently, if there is no differential between the geodetic and astronomic spheroid 
co-ordinates, measurements on the ground should agree with the astronomic 
determinations. 

Such accuracy has been possible for only a few years. As recently as 1917, 
when the 120th meridian was located by the British Columbia-Alberta Boundary 
Commission, radio time signals for the use of surveyors had not been developed 
and the observation point for longitude had to be located close to a station in 
telegraphic communication with Ottawa. 


GTi rR hd 


CONDENSED REPORTS OF SURVEYS 
1929 "TO! 1950 


1929 SEASON 


The program for this season was to survey a trial line along the legally 
defined boundary from the twelfth base line to Island Lake, in accordance with 
the Boundary Extension Acts of 1912 (16, 17, App. I). J. W. Pierce was 
assigned to this work. To do it correctly he had to be given the direction of the 
line, which depended on a precise astronomic observation of the most eastern 
point of Island Lake, referred to by the Commissioners as Point “A”. The first 
undertaking of the season, therefore, was the determination of this point. 


Tue Most Eastern End or IstANp LAKE 


st eastern I he closing betw een Mr . Ney ’s post and the end 
The temporary post planted at he n OST eas 5 ” z a s 1 
16) e | "4 Vr Ney In 192 > of the tr ial line, indicated by the line picket a 
end f the lak ) i) . o A a 


Determination of Point ‘‘A”’ by C. H. Ney 
On June 4, 1929, Ney and Pierce left Selkirk on the first boat of the season 
bound for Norway House. This gave them an opportunity to check their plans. 
Mr. Pierce with his party disembarked at George’s Island to make his way 
to the starting point of the trial line at the twelfth base line. Mr. Ney arriv 
at Norway House on June 7 and after two unsuccessful USS owing Ds 
weather, reached Island Lake on June 11 in an R.C.A.F. Vickers Viking plane. 
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He gave much consideration to the selection of Point “‘A’”’, and then built 
a concrete pier on a rocky outcrop about 300 feet away as a base for the astronomic 
telescope. Following is an extract from his report: 

“A value of the longitude was made on each of three nights taking time sets 
of about 12 or 14 stars observed both direct and reversed by means of the 
travelling transit micrometer. Radio time signals for Greenwich time were 
received at 9 p.m. and 2 a.m. central time from the Washington Naval Observa- 
tory, through Arlington, using the vernier clock system of reception. A short- 
wave radio receiving set was used for this purpose throughout this operation and 
the remainder of the season on thecoast of Hudson Bay with perfect satisfaction. 


“The latitude was determined by Talcott’s method taking pairs of stars 
transitting north and south of the zenith. The results of observations were 
worked out from day to day and the means taken as the position of the pier; the 
longitude however being subject to a small correction due to errors at Arlington 


’ 


in broadcasting the radio time signals.’ 


This observation pier was connected to the post planted at Point ‘‘A’’—the 
target at which Mr. Pierce, some 90 miles away, had to aim. Owing to storm 
damage to the plane, Mr. Ney was not able to convey the results to Mr. Pierce 
until July 2. 


Survey of Trial Line by J. W. Prerce 

It has already been related how Pierce left the boat at George’s Island on 
June 6 to travel to his starting point on the twelfth base line. The route followed 
was up Poplar River through Weaver and Wrong Lakes to the junction with 
Assapan River, then up this river to the junction with Meandrine River. At 
the first lake on Meandrine River the route left the river and went northerly 
across a height of land, through several small lakes which finally led into an arm 
of Charron Lake, and from Charron Lake down Palsen River into Elliot Lake 
where a camp was established near the twelfth base line on June 25. 

The journey, which was approximately 120 miles, took 17 days and was 
made difficult by 44 portages and low water conditions in the rivers. In his 
report, Mr. Pierce states that the route had never been used before by any 
but Indians. 

On arrival at Elliot Lake, Pierce visited the end of the line surveyed in 1922. 
The monuments which had been erected were in perfect condition and the line 
presented much the same appearance as it had when opened seven years 
previously. E. Gauer had an opposite experience at Echoing River in 1948 
when a line run in 1937 was difficult to find. 

The survey from the twelfth base line was commenced on June 26 and a 
temporary post on the meridian was established at the centre of the road allowance 
at the base line. From this point the trial boundary line was run on an assumed 
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azimuth of 44°25’50”" until the time when C. H. Ney would arrive with correct 
azimuth. On July 2, Mr. Ney flew from Norway House and gave Mr. Pierce 
the information, returning to Norway House the same day. 


About 11 miles of the 87-mile trial line had been run before Mr. Ney’s 
arrival but bad weather had prevented accurate azimuth observations. When 
the weather improved and satisfactory observations were taken it was found, 
however, that the azimuth of the trial line was so close to the theoretical one 
that no deflection was deemed advisable and it was produced to Island Lake 
without change. 


The method of surveying the line was identical to the method used on the 
survey of the meridian section of the boundary—fully described in the Report 
of the Commissioners in 1925—with the exception of the chaining, which was 
by ordinary rather than precise methods, this being considered satisfactory under 
the circumstances. 


TRANSPORTATION BY WATER 
Some of the difficulties of travel on the Poplar, Palsen, and Banksian Rivers during the 1929 season. 


The problem of transportation along this section of the line was toa Be 
extent solved by the use of an excellent aerial map of the district. As a result, 
very little exploration for routes was necessary and movement of personnel and 
material could be planned well in advance. 

No permanent monuments were placed on the trial line but oo a 
were taken regarding the installation and sites for permanent monuments to be 


erected on the true line. 
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On September 6, the trial line struck 7-8 links (5-1 feet) northwest of 
Mr. Ney’s post. This excellent result was a matter of satisfaction to the 
Commissioners. 

Excellent results were obtained also in measuring the length of the line 
which, from Ney’s observations, was computed as 87 miles 56-254 chains. The 
length as measured was just 60 links (39-6 feet) longer. Taking into account 
the type of country, the 874-mile line was surveyed in remarkably good time. 
It was commenced on June 26 and completed by September 6. 

After running the line, J. W. Pierce examined the east end of Island Lake 
and made a special report in which he confirmed C. H. Ney’s selection of 
thesPott “A 7. 


Tue Triau Link Nar Isuanp LAKs. 
View northeasterly, five miles from the east end of the lake. 


The party made its way to the Hudson’s Bay post at the western end of 
Island Lake, then by the trade route to Norway House where the steamer was 
boarded for Winnipeg. 

Pierce’s report concludes with a warm tribute to the services rendered by 
his assistants, E. F. Gorman and Wm. Hayward, who were responsible for the 
production of the line. 

After examining the reports and maps, the Commissioners agreed to accept 
the terminal point of the trial line as Point ‘‘A’’ and further agreed to accept the 
trial line as the actual boundary. Owing to the importance of Point “A’’, it was 
considered advisable to submit the Commissioners decision for confirmation by 
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Order in Council. The decision to accept Point ‘‘A’ 
and Manitoba Orders in Council in 1930 and by 
1932 (29, 30, 33, App. I). 


’ was confirmed by Dominion 
Ontario Order in Council in 


1930 SEASON 


For this season, the Commissioners decided to carry out the final monu- 
menting, levelling, etc., of the trial line surveyed in 1929, having accepted it as 
the true boundary. Another objective for the season, 1n preparation for the 
future survey of the remainder of the boundary from Island Lake to Hudson 
Bay, was the precise determination of the Terminal Point at Hudson Bay and 
the less precise determinations of two intermediate points to act as controls for 


aerial photography. The field work in connection with these projects is 
described below. 


TyprcaAL MoNuMENTS ERECTED IN 1930. 


; iles fr S d monument 242, 25 miles from the 
Concrete monument 240, 23 miles from the tone mound n - haa Sreasasge oee 
twelfth base line. View northeasterly. twelfth base line, View s sterly. 


Final Delimitation of the 1929 Line by J. W. Pierce 

The Commissioners’ instructions were that the true line must conform to 
the standards set down for that portion of the boundary surveyed in 1921 and 
1922 and described fully in the 1925 Report of the Commissioners. epee 
these standards having been complied with in the survey of the trial line Bs 1929, 
Pierce, with the Commission’s consent, confined his activities to those features 
of the survey not up to the required standard. The route followed to and from 
the work was the same as in 1929, 
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The accomplishment of the assignment entailed the following, from June 18 
to September 1: 
Erection of 76 intervisible monuments from Monument No. 220 on the 
twelfth base line to Monument No. 295, Point ‘‘A’’, Island Lake. 
Line of levels using monuments as bench marks. 
Observations for magnetic declination at each monument. 


Precise chainage over the whole line. 


When this work was done the remaining three weeks of the season were used 
in surveying about 30 miles of the boundary northeast from Island Lake. At 
the same time J. W. Pierce, with Indian help, carried out a stadia traverse of 
canoe routes which might be used when the Island Lake to Hudson Bay part of 
the boundary was run. Much valuable information was gained. Throughout 
the 1930 survey two geologists were attached to the party, one representing 
Ontario, and the other Manitoba. 


Astronomic Observations by C. H. Ney 

Owing to lack of air transportation Ney was forced to deal with the two 
intermediate points before determining the Terminal Point. To carry out the 
work, he left Ottawa on May 28, 1930, with one assistant and after a few days of 
preparation in Winnipeg continued his journey, reaching Norway House on 
June 8, where equipment, supplies and remaining personnel had arrived by boat. 
The ensuing week was spent in moving equipment, etc., by air to Gods Lake 
and establishing a base there. 

On June 16 the survey began with a search for the first intermediate point. 
A preliminary flight was made over a 20-mile base line between recognizable 
topographic features in the mapped area around Gods Lake base to determine 
the ground speed and wind. This done, the plane, with J. C. Uhlman as pilot, 
Mr. Ney as navigator, and K. J. Regan as air mechanic, flew into the unmapped 
territory of northeastern Manitoba. 

Near noon when the computation of distance and direction showed the plane 
to be 15 miles from the objective a group of lakes came into view. When the 
required mileage was completed the plane was over one of these lakes, known to 
Indians as Black Duck Lake, and a landing was made. A solar observation for 
geographic position was taken and the plane returned to Gods Lake base. 
Calculation showed that the point was 222-42 chains (less than three miles) 
from the assumed boundary. 

On June 17 a camp was established on Black Duck Lake and about a week 
was spent in triangulating to several prominent points and in observing on the 
stars from a point about one mile from the assumed line. In addition, a series 
of aerial photographs was taken covering an area 10 miles square about the 
point of observation. 
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The topography shown on these photographs, plotted with reference to the 
observation station and triangulation control, depicts with considerable accuracy 
a cluster of five lakes unknown before 1930. The lakes are from 6 to 12 miles 
long, separated ony by a few miles. On a map of the area, the assumed and 
true boundaries can be drawn and the position of either line identified from the 
ground or the air by reference to this distinctive cluster of lakes. 

Mr. Ney next established the second intermediate point about 200 miles 
northeast of Gods Lake. Progress was delayed for about ten days by the with- 
drawal of the original aircraft and the substitution of two not so well adapted to 
the work, one of which proved to be of little or no value. On summing up the 
situation, Ney found that only one trip to the remote objective could be made 
and this could be done only by enlisting the pilot as technical assistant to 
eliminate the weight of the regular assistant, and by cutting the rations to three 
days’ supply. The plane was fuelled from a cache at Black Duck Lake and 
additional drums of gasoline were loaded. The flight was made on July 8. 
From Black Duck Lake the plane followed the line of the assumed boundary 
over a section of country as little known as the remote parts of the Arctic coast. 
It landed near the southern end of Sturgeon Lake. 

An approximate sun observation showed the point of landing to be in 
Ontario about 13 miles from the assumed boundary. Accordingly, a second 
landing was made at a prominent point about 5 miles from the northern end 
of the lake. A station was established, extensive observations were made, and 
a triangulation was extended to the extreme northerly end of the lake where 
Shamattawa River begins its course to Hayes River and Hudson Bay. 

The final station of the triangulation was later calculated to be about 3 
miles from the assumed boundary. The triangulation stations were considered 
sufficient to provide adequate control for the plotting of photographs of the local 
area whereby the position of the true boundary could be shown with fair 
accuracy. As more food, more assistance, and a canoe would have been needed 
to do further work, the return trip to Gods Lake was made on July 11. 

The plane was not equipped to take aerial photographs. However, the 
photography was done later by P/O Kennedy, R.C.A.F. Mr. Ney was unable 
to accompany him owing to the lateness of the season and the necessity of 
establishing Point ‘‘B’’ at Hudson Bay. 

Being unable to get air transport to Hudson Bay, Ney had to travel a 
circuitous route as follows: 

By air, Gods Lake to Cormorant Lake; 

By rail to Mile 352 on the Hudson Bay Railway ; 

By canoe down Nelson River to Port Nelson; 

Storm bound for three days at Port Nelson, Mr. Ney did not reach Y ok 
Factory until August 1. 
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At this point a special 22-foot freight canoe was obtained from the Hudson’s 
Bay Company and was manned by local Indians who knew the coast. This 
craft carried the heaviest portion of the equipment and the remainder was loaded 
into Ney’s 20-foot freight canoe. Each craft was propelled by an outboard 
motor. 

On the morning of August 2, at 4 a.m., the 160-mile trip down the coast 
was begun. Five days later it was estimated that the objective, the 89th 
meridian of west longitude, had been reached. A landing was made at 6 p.m. 
and the next day preliminary observations disclosed that the 89th meridian was 
within a mile of the observation point. 


TRANSPORTATION BY WATER. 
Mr. Ney’s party stranded on the flats, waiting for the tide. Hudson Bay, 1930. 


The difficulties encountered on the journey can be best illustrated by a 
quotation from Mr. Ney’s report, as follows: 

“Travel on the west coast of Hudson Bay is a strenuous undertaking even 
in good weather. Due to the prevalence of extensive shoals, the tide at low 
water leaves bare to seaward several miles of sand or mud flats, in places studded 
with huge boulders. At such stages of the tide it is impossible to leave or 
approach the shore in boats. Consequently on an extended trip along the coast, 
the voyageurs must plan to catch the early morning or night tide. Launching 
the boats just before high water, it is necessary to move quickly out to sea from 
two to five miles to avoid being stranded as the tide goes out. With this much 
offing, it is usually safe to proceed along the coast, keeping a sharp lookout at 
all times for large boulders or shoals. 
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“Due to the low elevation of the immediate coast, it is often impossible in 
hazy weather to see the shore at this distance. Consequently when travelling 
with outboard motors, it is advisable to run entirely on compass bearings. A 
day’s journey, once commenced in this manner at dead of night or in the early 
morning hours cannot be ended at will. Until the tide comes in about eleven 
and a half hours from the time of high water, the traveller must stick to his 
ship in fair weather or foul. It is for this reason that travel in small craft is not 
considered extremely safe along this coast. Should a sudden storm blow up, 
so bad as to threaten disaster, a landing can usually be made through the surf, 
although boats and cargoes are generally sacrificed.”’ 


Ar tHe BouNDARY TERMINAL IN 1930 


i i Mr 7's 7 termi t, used in 
i -half mile from the Mr. Ney’s boundary terminal monument, 
ee Sei oes  brereaibeerminal. the 1947-48 season as the target 
E of the trial line. 


Since the preliminary observations indicated that the landing point was less 
than one mile from the objective, it was not necessary to move camp. Accord- 
ingly, a concrete pier, 12” X 24” X 30”, was built on a ridge and numerous 
observations were taken for latitude and longitude. The observation for 
longitude could not be computed exactly because it depended upon corrections 
to the time signals from Washington Naval Observatory, which were not 


available. : 
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Before these corrections were applied it was deduced that the 89th meridian 
lay 2,720-4 feet east of the pier. This distance was measured and a meridian 
was run northward a few hundred feet to intersect the coast line where a 
10’ xX 10” X 48” concrete monument was built. As an aid to locating the 
monument, a 15-foot beacon was constructed on the site. 


When the position of this monument was calculated later, and all corrections 
applied, the latitude was found to be 56°50’26"73 and the longitude, 88°59’59"10. 
It is to be noted that the legally defined boundary terminal, in longitude 
89°00/00"’, lay 50-0 feet due west of the monument erected by Mr. Ney. The 
final legal terminal based on the survey of the trial line in 1948 was perpendi- - 
cularly distant northwesterly 15-8 feet. 


After mapping the adjoining coast line in the vicinity of the boundary 
Mr. Ney returned to York Factory. This concluded his work for the Commission. 


1932 RETRACEMENT SURVEY 


For some time prior to 1932 it had been apparent that the section of the 
boundary surveyed in 1897 from the northwest angle of Lake of the Woods to 
the Winnipeg River required restoration. It was difficult to find, and many of 
the monuments were in poor condition. The boundary Commissioners for 
Manitoba and Ontario felt that only a complete retracement of the original line 
would enable the discovery of all the old monuments and provide a check on 
chainage and azimuth. In due course, the two provinces agreed to undertake 
the retracement in 1932. 


The Dominion did not participate in the work since restoration of a legally 
defined interprovincial boundary is purely a provincial responsibility. Although 
this retracement cannot be considered part of the boundary survey proper, a 
summary of the work is included in the present report of the boundary Com- 
missioners because it provided data which supplemented the original records. 


The retracement was made southerly from Monument No. 82 on the south 
bank of the Winnipeg River to the intersection with the international boundary 
at the northwest angle of Lake of the Woods, a distance of slightly more than 
59 miles. A connection was made from the old Monument No. 1 at the original 
northwest angle of Lake of the Woods to Monument T.P. 1 marking the new 
northwest angle as the latter was defined by the Treaty of 1925 (App. IV). 
T.P. 1 is 4,785 feet due south of Monument No. 1 and the boundary between the 
two is the stream line. This work was carried out between June 28 and September 
20 by J.eW: Pierce, .D3E.S..aM_E.Ss.O1.S.-assisted Dy Ears Gormnatin nl) less 
who was on loan from the Dominion, and it was under the direction of the 
boundary Commissioners for Manitoba and Ontario, S. E. McColl, D.L.S., 
M.1.S.,,and L. V! Rorke; D.L.S., O-LS., respectively, 


The following extracts are from Mr. Pierce’s report of the 1932 retracement 
survey. 
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‘The visible evidences of the former line, which had been surv eyed thirty- 
five years ago in 1897, varied greatly as a result of the changes that had taken 
place in the condition of the forest cover during the interval. According to the 
original field notes, the line had then passed through large areas of burned 
country. Some of these areas have grown up since, but in nearly all cases, there 
was here little superficial evidence of the old line. The stumps had so rotted 
that they could not be distinguished as line stumps until after the line had been 
opened and a sequence of these decayed stumps disclosed. Where the original 
timber was standing and particularly so in the swamps, the line was readily 
CHSGErma Det ears ars i: 

“In the resurvey of this line it was considered essential for purposes of 
azimuth to survey the trial line in as few courses as possible and to determine the 
actual directions between the adjacent original monuments by the amount of 
their offset distance from the trial line. With this in view the trial line was 
produced southerly from Monument No. 82 with the base line transit through a 
sky line opening averaging ten feet in width which had first been cleared out with 
the use of the small transit. Usually the trial line was found to diverge more or 
less continuously from the line of original posts which were thus disclosed. As 
the line between the original posts approached the side of this opening, the trial 
line was bodily offset usually by about five links, by moving two of the main 
stations over by the amount of the offset and the line was produced from these 
new stations. This involved no change in the azimuth of the trial line. This 
practice was continued through to the end of the line and it was only once found 
necessary to deflect the trial line. The amount of this deflection was determined 
by measured offsets from a straight line, rather than by angular measurement. 
The northern eleven miles of trial line was surveyed on a course of 180°00'14”, 
this being determined from the results of six azimuth observations made at three 
stations along this section. The balance of the line of about forty-eight miles 
in extent was surveyed on a course of 179°59’26"’.. A series of twenty-six azimuth 
observations were made along this section at ten different stations. From the 
bearings of these courses and from the offsets to the original posts, the bearings 
of the various courses of the original line have been deduced and have been 
entered on the plans and in the field notes of this retracement and restoration 
survey. 


‘An examination of the courses between the original monuments indicates 
an oscillation in the line averaging possibly as much as one minute of arc.....-. 
From a computation of the azimuths of the two courses of the trial line and of 
the offsets between its various sections it would appear that the longitude of 


Monument No. 82 is about 66 links west of the southern end of the line. 
“Of the 82 monuments which had been placed along this line, sufficient 


evidence was found on the ground to permit of the restoration of all but two..... 
In all other cases, wooden posts were made and marked with the marks that had 
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appeared on the original post in addition to the number of the monument...... 
A mound of stones considerably more substantial than what had been used 
before, was finally built around the monument.”’ 


“The monumenting along the line was found to be of a high order, the posts 
had been well made, marked and planted, and while they would not all have been 
found without considerable difficulty, had not the entire line been retraced, the 
fact that 80 out of 82 monuments were found 35 years after they had been placed 
with so little difficulty, is evidence of the care with which this part of the survey 
had been made. 


“Standard boundary concrete monuments and rock posts with stone mounds 
were placed in suitable positions on intervisible summits averaging, as nearly as 
possible 100 chains apart. The location of these monuments and the details of 
their construction is identical with the procedure elsewhere along this boundary. 
Care was taken to place these auxiliary monuments exactly on the line between 
the adjacent original monuments. It follows therefore* that the line between 
two successive auxiliary monuments will seldom pass through the intervening 
original monuments. In order that these monuments may be distinguished 
from the original monuments, they have been marked with the distinctive number 
of the original monument immediately to the south followed by the letter A, or 
B, if there were two permanent monuments in the interval between two successive 
original monuments.”’ 

“A connection was made between Monument No. 1 which was found in 
good condition 25 chains north of the former North West Angle, and the present 
position of the North West Angle, which is indicated on the International 
Boundary maps as T.P. 1. This point, which is in the water, is referenced by 
two steel obelisks set in concrete, indicated as Reference Monuments Numbers 
1 and 2, easterly and westerly 465-1 and 386-6 meters respectively from T.P. 1. 
Both of these reference points were connected with and the position, length and 
direction of the line connecting Monument No. 1 with T.P. 1 was computed. 
This line passes over an open hay slough, which at the time of survey was nearly 
all under water..... ih 

“The tripod and weight apparatus method of chaining with a check chainage 
by the use of ordinary methods was used throughout this survey. We were 
fortunate in having two chainmen, both of whom were extremely careful and 
painstaking in the execution of this important duty. As might be expected, 
there was some trouble at the commencement in getting this work to check out 
properly in the field and the chainmen were engaged during some of the first 
Sundays in the remeasurement of some of the lines. A comparison between the 
original distances along this line and those of the resurvey would indicate that 
the former chainage is the weakest feature of an otherwise well executed survey. 


* Commissioners’ note: because of the slight deflections east or west in the courses between the original 
monuments, 

+ Commissioners’ note: the boundary line between Mon. No. 1 and Mon. T.P.1 is the stream line. For more 
details on this point see App. IV. 
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If these chainages are compared with the profile of the line, which appears 
opposite to them on the map sheets, an explanation of some of the discrepancies 
1S apparent. 

“Tt should be remembered also, that the chainmen of thirty-five years ago 
had not the facilities afforded by the long chains and accurate methods of the 
determination of slopes that were used on this survey. It will appear that in 
the moderately level country, the difference in the length of a mile was often not 
serious, though it was nearly always one way in direction. In the rougher 
sections, the differences are noticeably greater and more erratic, so that in the 
total distance of slightly over 59 miles the recent chainage is about 6-71 chains 
less than that of the original chainage. This averages nearly ten links to the 
mile.” 

“Many of the water areas intersected by the line presented unusual problems 
in the obtaining of proper triangles with apex angles of 30 degrees. The aerial 
photographs were of great assistance in working out the somewhat complicated 
sets of triangles that were used.”’ 


1937 SEASON 


The purpose of the field work in 1937 was to survey the boundary line from 
the east end of Island Lake northeasterly to Echoing River. This was carried 
out by J. W. Pierce, assisted by E. Gauer. 

The survey differed from the previous surveys dealt with in this report in 
two striking respects: the use of air transportation, and winter work. 


Aw Transportation 

In the eight years since the boundary line was surveyed to Island Lake the 
use of the aeroplane for transportation of supplies and personnel on other field 
surveys had increased efficiency and lessened the hardships characteristic of 
such work. 

The decision to use air transportation in the 1937 survey was based on the 
strong recommendation of S. E. McColl, one of the Commissioners at the time 
and Director of Surveys for Manitoba. Under his direction, base and meridian 
lines in the Island Lake and Gods Lake regions of Manitoba had been surveyed 
in winter, using planes. The field work for these surveys had been in charge of 
Da Nessharpe, M-1S. 

The alternative to the use of planes was transportation by dog team, and 
D. N. Sharpe’s comparative figures on costs were convincingly in favour of the 
use of air transportation. 

Plane transportation makes possible a comfortable camp and a normal diet. 
The value of these factors cannot be over-emphasized. Refreshed by a good 
night’s rest and with a good breakfast, all members of the party are in condition to 
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carry out with care and accuracy the precise observations and measurements 
required. At night, observations and measurements must be reduced, checked, 
and re-checked, and the next day’s work must be planned. The better the living 
conditions, the better and more quickly this work will be done. 


TRANSPORTATION BY AIR 
Moving camp equipment during the 1937 survey. 


WINTER CAMP 
Camp No. 8 on the 1937 trial line at Stull Lake, 65 miles from Island Lake. 
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The results of the 1937 survey fully justified the use of aeroplanes; little 
time was lost in the initial move of transporting men and supplies from Lac Du 
Bonnet to Island Lake and practically all the remaining period was devoted to 
surveying the 114-mile line, which was opened in record time. Only on two 


occasions did planes fail to carry out pre-arranged plans to move the survey 
camp as the line advanced. 


Winter Work 


There are two particulars in which winter work compares unfavourably 
with that done in the summer, namely, monumenting and obtaining general 
geographical information. 


WIntTER MONUMENTING 


5 pos 4) oe . * m I and 
Win: the ock befor € Se ting the ost mn nlace Ton 311 near Robson Lake, 29 miles fro sl 
Tha Kea Tr 


An extract from J. W. Pierce’s 1937 report describes the difficulties of 
winter monumenting: 

“Monumenting original surveys in winter is the most troublesome and least 
satisfactory of any of the survey operations. Through wooded country, bearing 
trees add greatly to the readiness of finding monuments, but over aS 
distances towards the end of this survey desirable trees were not to be found. 
A great deal of the dry timber had already fallen while the uplands and large areas 
of former swamp land are reforesting with jack pine. The ORs of ie Sr 
just now appearing above the snow and it will only be a eee unti ie 
growth will have filled in and obscured all evidence of the line. e monume 


are going to be difficult to locate’”’. 
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The accuracy of this statement is borne out by the fact that E. Gauer, in 
1948, had difficulty in finding the line at Echoing River. 


The gathering of general geographical information concerning the area 
under survey has always been a traditional secondary duty of the surveyor and 
the information gained has in the past been invaluable to the forester, the 
geologist, and others. It has been found that the combination of air transporta- 
tion and winter work has made the gathering of such information difficult. In 
the 1937 survey, for instance, there was no opportunity of visiting the various 
native centres, trading posts, or mining camps, or of meeting the residents of 
the district. The snow made it difficult to determine much about rock outcrops 
or other topographical features. 


Although this objection to winter work was valid in earlier days, the modern 
use of aerial photography in connection with surveys has altered the picture and 
much of the information formerly provided by the surveyor can now be derived 
from aerial photographs, especially in regard to topographical features. The 
line from Island Lake to Hudson Bay was covered by aerial photography and a 
study of the photographs will furnish valuable and accurate information concern- 
ing the nature of the country. 


LINE PRODUCTION 
Axemen at the head of the trial line near Mile 109. Survey of 1937. 


Detail of the Survey 

The first members of the party were flown to Island Lake on January 4, 
1937, and four days later the survey commenced. Owing to bad weather, the 
remaining personnel and supplies did not arrive until January 11. From then 
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until March 18 work on the line was practically continuous and the 114 miles 
to Echoing River were completed. On March 20, all work finished, most of 
the party ate lunch in camp and dinner 350 miles away in Winnipeg. 

Sixty-one monuments were erected, No. 295 at the Island Lake point having= 
been placed in 1930. No. 356, at Echoing River, marked the end of the 
season’s work. 

The methods of line production and chaining were the same as on previous 
surveys and need no further description. The only difference between the 
winter and the summer surveys was that it was necessary in the former to provide 
the chainmen with extra help on account of the speed with which the line was 
produced. Since the daily periods of good light are short in winter, the first 
assistant was employed most of the time in producing the accurate line with the 
base line transit. A second transit man was employed to project the preliminary 
line, make observations for magnetic declination, and give assistance to the 
chainmen. 

Spirit levels were not run over this part of the line. The profile was plotted 
from vertical angles read forward and backward with the second transit and 
checked with the base line transit. On checking the levels at the eighteenth 
base line, a discrepancy of approximately five feet was found. 

The good results attained on this survey would not have been possible 
without the advance map which had been prepared from aerial photographs. 
Although the boundary line projected on this map deviated in many places from 
that opened on the ground, the measured and map distances from Island Lake 
to Echoing River were in practical agreement. 


1947-48 SEASON 


In the winter of 1947-48 the last 168 miles of the Ontario- Manitoba boundary 
from Echoing River to Hudson Bay, were surveyed. This was done by E. Gauer 
and his assistant, J. G. Pierce, son of J. W. Pierce who had been in charge of 
earlier surveys in connection with the boundary. 

Ample time was available for the organization of the survey, because the 
Commissioners had agreed in February, 1947, that the work be carried out the 
following winter. A strip map of the whole line was prepared from aerial 
photographs and, as early as July, search for experienced personnel was com- 
menced and arrangements were made for dog teams and a supply of fish. 

The following account deals with the main features of E. Gauer’s report. 


Dog Team Transportation 

From Echoing River to Sturgeon River, a distance of about 40 miles, there 
were no suitable places for plane landings, so dog teams were used for trans- 
portation. Five teams, five drivers and a trail breaker were obtained from 


Shamattawa Indian Settlement. 
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The difficulties and vexations met with in using dogs may be said to have 
begun before the teams appeared on the scene. Delay in their arrival made it 
necessary to resort to fly camping which retarded work and did not improve 
morale. On January 4, the dog teams at last arrived in camp. When the work 
was explained and the rate of pay confirmed the drivers announced that they 
were going home in the morning. Promised a rest for their dogs, and being 
given a good meal, they decided to stay. 


To maintain line progress, these dog drivers worked seven days a week, 
camp equipment was cut to a minimum, and non-essential equipment was left 
at the landing strips, previously located as air supply bases. 


The use of dog teams entails extra work and trouble such as providing feed 
for the dogs, carrying out repairs to toboggans, and in some circumstances using 
an interpreter. On this survey, further difficulties arose in persuading the 
Indian drivers to stay on the job. 


TRANSPORTATION BY Dog TEAM AND ,AIRCRAFT 
Dog teams taking over from an aeroplane on the 1947-48 survey 


Inspection Visit of Commissioners 

Messrs. H. E. Beresford and F. W. Beatty, Manitoba and Ontario Com- 
missioners, respectively, flew from Lac du Bonnet, arriving in camp on March 15. 
They were accompanied by R. Frederickson, photographer, and C. B. Gill, 
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forestry engineer, both of the Manitoba Mines and Natural Resources Depart- 
ment. The Commissioners remained for five days and inspected all phases of 
the work. 


A flight along the line was attempted but bad flying conditions made it 
impossible to reach Hudson Bay. 


Monumenting 


Most of the monuments consisted of a short rock post cemented to the top 
of a 13-inch pipe, 48 inches long, which was driven into the ground. The posts 
were referenced by bearing-trees and stumps most likely to survive. 

An unusual feature of this survey was the absence of boulders on all summits. 
When D. E. Guard visited the line in 1950 to erect concrete monuments he had 
no difficulty in finding the temporary ones. 


Levelling 

As in the 1937 survey, elevations along the line were obtained by reading 
vertical angles between stations, both forward and backward. 

To conform with an approximate sea level assumed at Hudson Bay, the 
elevations required an adjustment of 15-8 feet, but the degree of accuracy of 
any one elevation is difficult to assess. 


Progress of the Work 

Line cutting began at Mile 114 (Mon. No. 356) on December 24, 1947, and 
was completed at Hudson Bay, Mile 282 (Mon. No. 457A), on April 6, 1948, a 
distance of 168 miles. Miles surveyed in each month were: 


SICA le Sa ee re ee aerate brn ask gs Se 41 
NG EUICUIS Vga Sle id. disk Sika vc oh daar dea Ae ee re A7 
JNUEASAO Wh, Sees es a Pan MnO Rote? Neier eek chs Rc) a 68 
INGOva bs a ate ye ee aE ae he See ied Re et oe 12 


The 68 miles surveyed in March constitute a record for that month on 
comparable surveys. This was owing to the extensive use of aircraft and to 
the lighter forest cover as the line approached Hudson Bay, but some credit 
must also be given to the muskrat; high prices were quoted for pelts that year 
and the Indian axemen were eager to get through in time to share in the harvest. 


Results of the Season's Work 

The line as surveyed was aimed at a point on the coast 50 feet west of 
C. H. Ney’s 1930 monument. Though the strip map gave assurance that the 
line was not subject to any grave error it did not permit an accurate estimate of 
the final strike. However, in this case the surveyer was not kept in doubt until 
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the final tie was made; while the party was still 4 miles inland, Ney’s monu- 
ment could be seen through the transit. Final ties disclosed that the trial line 
hit 15-8 feet perpendicularly distant from its target, which was so close that 
the Commissioners recommended the line be adopted as the true boundary, as 
was the case for the section from the twelfth base line to Island Lake. 


1950 SEASON 


No further work could be undertaken until the trial line was formally 
accepted by the two provinces. Early in 1950, Ontario and Manitoba passed 
legislation (39, 40, App. I) amending the Boundary Extension Acts of 1912 to 
include the Island Lake and Hudson Bay points in terms of the terminal points 
of the trial lines surveyed in 1929 and 1948, respectively, the right line between 
them being defined as the true boundary. A Dominion Act about the same time, 
confirmed this (38, App. I). 


TRANSPORTATION BY AIR 
Aeroplane furnished for the 1950 season by the Manitoba Government Air Service. 


The way was now clear to permanently monument the boundary between 
[sland Lake and Hudson Bay, and in the summer of 1950 this work was 
completed. 
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The instructions issued by the Commissioners to D. E. Guard, were: 
1. To construct permanent reinforced concrete monoliths at specified points 
on the boundary between Island Lake and Hudson Bay. 


2. To clear and blaze the line in the vicinity of each monument and to cut 
cross lines at each. 


3. To widen and blaze the line at all waterways. 


The Manitoba Government Air Service furnished transportation over most 
of the route, but from Mile 105 to Mile 184 there were no lakes suitable for plane 
landing in summer and canoes were used for transport. 


The Echoing and Sturgeon Rivers parallel and cross the boundary from 
Mile 115 to Mile 156. Both were navigable by canoe and provided access to the 
boundary line in the stretches where the plane could not be used. 

The 1950 survey introduced a new technique to speed the work of establish- 
ing permanent concrete monoliths. Some of the material required in their 
construction was dropped by plane over the various sites as the work progressed 
and this operation was coordinated by means of a portable transceiver radio. 
The radio was carried to the site of each monument and used to inform the pilot 
how the dropped material was being received. 

In a special report on the subject of dropping supplies, D. E. Guard came 
to the following conclusions: 

1. Free drops on soft round of non-breakable material in metal containers 

are recommended. 

2. Free drops on hard ground are impractical. 

3. Parachute drops of supplies on either hard or soft ground are recom- 

mended if the parachutes are expertly packed. 

The monuments erected by Mr. Guard between July 2 and August 26 were 
inspected by Messrs. Gauer and Pierce and found to be satisfactory. 

The results achieved in surveying the two sections of the boundary, from 
the twelfth base line to Island Lake and from Island Lake to Hudson Bay, gave 
great satisfaction to the Commissioners. Not only were the trial lines so 
accurately produced as to be acceptable to the two provinces as parts of the true 
boundary, thus eliminating the expense of re-surveying, but the results demon- 
strated that the science of surveying had been developed to a high standard in 


this country. 


GHAP TERS iy 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE COUNTRY 


WINNIPEG RIVER TO LAKE OF THE Woops 


The nature of the country along this stretch of the boundary, as it existed 
in 1897, is described in the report of the original survey by Stewart and Saunders 
(App. III). The following extracts are from J. W. Pierce’s report of the 1932 
retracement and restoration survey. 

“Commencing at Winnipeg River and extending to Shoal Lake, this line 
passes through an extremely rough country with numerous rock outcrops and 
precipitous inclines, which are broken in every conceivable manner by sharp 
ravines, swamps and water areas. Although local changes in elevation seldom 
exceed 200 feet, the frequency of these changes renders travel overland for any 
distance as difficult as would be expected in districts presenting much greater 
variations in relief...... 4 

‘Soil, except in isolated patches is of little value for any agricultural purpose, 
though it does support a healthy growth of jack pine, poplar, spruce, balsam 
and birch. Occasional groves of healthy tamarack are met with, and to the 
south of the Canadian Pacific Railway cedar begins to appear. Much of this 
timber has been destroyed by fire, particularly in the vicinity of the railroads, 
extending along the line from Mantario Lake to High Lake, though much of this 
area is now rapidly reforesting with poplar and jack pine, which, if it escapes 
fire, will in a few years hide much of the bare rock now so greatly in evidence 
and at the same time be of commercial value. Some stands of jack pine suitable 
for tie timber were noticed in the vicinity of Crow Duck Lake, while near the 
south end of the line at Shoal Lake, along the narrow zone separating the rocky 
country from the large swamps to the west, there is a heavy growth of large 
poplar mixed with birch, spruce and jack pine that occasionally reaches 24 inches 
in diameter. 

‘“Paralleling this line and only a few miles westerly from it there is an 
extensive flat country with occasional rock outcrops and large areas of muskeg 
and swamp which is typical of considerable portions of southeastern Manitoba. 
This gradually approached the line as the survey proceeded southerly until in 
the vicinity of Shoal Lake, narrow arms from these extensive swamps began to 
cross the line. Immediately south of Shoal Lake the line definitely entered this 
flat country and from here to the North West Angle, the country is composed 
of large swamps or poplar-covered flats without any apparent relief. The 
country in the vicinity of the International Boundary at the North West Angle 
of Lake of the Woods is all low, flat and marshy with very occasional rock 
outcrops. Lake of the Woods, here, is a marshy, weedy, shallow bay bordered 
by a most indefinite shore, that is composed of as one leaves the water, first, 
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marsh, then hay slough which merges into hay meadow in which hay is cut in 
some parts before the bush is reached. The waters edge is subject to wide 
variations with changes of only a few inches in the elevation of the lake. Lake 
of the Woods, here, presents few of the features that have attracted so many 
tourists to other parts of this well known lake. 


‘““Marion Lake, West Hawk Lake and Long Pine Lake are the main lakes 
in the immediate vicinity of the boundary which have attracted tourists. The 
Trans-Canada Highway, which had been opened for traffic earlier in the season, 
is intersected by the boundary near Mile 34. Judging from the amount of 
traffic and from the numbers of tourists which were encountered in this vicinity, 
the opening of this section of the road has provided holiday facilities to the 
people of the district to the west which they had not been able before to take 
advantage of. A massive boulder with a bronze commemorative plate incribed 
with the details of the opening of this road between the two provinces was found 
erected on the north side of the highway on the boundary line. This, and an 
arch which had been placed over the roadway in connection with the recent 
ceremony, while obviously of great interest to the passing tourists who nearly 
all stopped to look at it, was a source of some inconvenience to the survey party. 
The arch was found to be exactly on the line, it was higher than any of the 
summits along the line on either side, and it interfered with the production 
of the line. 


‘Moose did not appear to be very plentiful in the district at the time of 
the survey, but in their place were numerous jumping deer. There were frequent 
signs of the proximity of these deer in the vicinity of Winnipeg River and again 
at Shoal Lake. Large quantities of ducks were also noted in the vicinity of 
Shoal Lake. The lakes are usually well stocked with all the varieties of fish 
found in this district and, at Shoal Lake, fishing on a commercial scale was found 
to be in operation.” 


WINNIPEG RIVER TO TWELFTH BASE LINE 


A general description of this area is given in Chapter V of the Report of the 
Commissioners issued in 1925. 


TWELFTH BASE LINE TO ISLAND LAKE 


The following extracts are from J. W. Pierce’s report of the 1929-30 surveys. 

“The district through which this line passed may be divided into two general 
divisions with no definite line of demarkation separating them. The first of 
these, which is encountered at either extremity of the line, is a rough rocky 
surface, broken by numerous valleys, lakes and swamps in which there is very 
little soil. This condition prevails over the first thirty and the last twenty miles 
of the line. There is no outstanding relief through the entire area. I would 
estimate that the maximum range of relief would not exceed 300 feet above an 
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altitude of 800 feet. The middle or central portion extending about forty miles 
along the line is an undulating clay-covered district usually with rock outcrops 
at the summits of the ridges and large swamps or streams in the bottoms of the 
valleys. Large areas of this and the adjoining rocky country have been burned 
over by fires that have in many cases completely burned out the spruce and 
tamarac swamps. Many of these are now drying out and are growing up with 
poplar and willow, while the spruce and its accompanying deep moss is disappear- 
ing. Very noticeable examples of this condition are to be found in the vicinity of 


NATURE OF THE COUNTRY 
Twelfth base line to Island Lake. 


Mile 3. 1930 season. Mile 4. 1930 season. 


Mile 23. 1930 ane Mile 50. 1930 season. 
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Mile 59. 1930 season, Mile 86. 1930 season. Mile 68. 1930 season, 
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Miles 45 to 50 and again between Miles 60 to 70 where extensive areas of almost 
open, slightly undulating clay loam soil, free of stone, would offer attractive 
agricultural possibilities if they were located in a suitable latitude. 

“Granite predominated through the rock outcrops encountered, though 
considerable areas of greenstone and quartz were noticed, particularly in the 
vicinity of Azure Lake around Mile 25, again around Mile 60, and more frequently 
as Island Lake was approached. 

“Extensive and evidently repeated forest fires have years ago destroyed 
probably seventy-five per cent of the most important timber throughout the area. 
That remaining consists of isolated patches of spruce, jack pine, and poplar on 
the uplands and spruce and tamarac in the swamps from six to twelve inches in 
diameter that would be of commercial value if sufficiently extensive. 


TRANSPORTATION BY WATER ; 
Shallow water conditions on the upper reaches of the Banksian River near Mile 43. Survey of 1929. 


‘‘Aside from the numerous lakes and streams that occur at either end of the 
line, the most important waterways are Cobham and Banksian Rivers. Cobham 
River, where it crossed the line near Mile 38 is a smooth-flowing muddy stream 
from 200 to 300 feet in width with only occasional interruptions to navigation in 
the form of rapids and falls. It drains nearly all the district to the southwest of 
its crossing at the line and is frequently used by the natives passing through the 
district. Banksian River, which is locally known as Pine River, originates in 
some swamps opposite Mile 30 and furnishes drainage of the district along the 
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line between Cobham River and the immediate vicinity of Island Lake. A 
portage nearly four miles in length was opened out to this stream from the line 
crossing at Cobham River, and Banksian River was used with some difficulty 
from that point to its outlet in Island Lake. While the greater part of Banksian 
River is extremely sinuous, shallow, obstructed with driftwood and in its upper 
reaches barely wide enough for a canoe to get around the bends, the existence of 
this route was invaluable to the survey transport.”’ 


NATURE OF THE COUNTRY 
Island Lake to Hudson Bay 


Mile 8. 1950 season. Mile 91. 1950 season. 


Mile 99. 1937 season. Mile 100. 1937 season. 


IsLAND LAKE TO ECHOING RIVER 


The following extracts are from J. W. Pierce’s report of the 1937 survey. 

“The presence of so much snow on the ground makes it difficult to say much 
regarding rock outcrops through this country, it also hid many of the smaller 
watercourses and probably in some places has given false DE eet Oe regarding 
the positions of shores of lakes. The surface, in the immediate vicinity of ee 
Lake, is rough, rocky and broken by many deep ravines and valleys in whic 
there are usually lakes and swamps with rockbound shores. This, in spite of 
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the extent of rock exposure, supports a surprisingly vigorous growth of all of 
the northern timber types of spruce, jack pine, birch, poplar and tamarac, which 
seldom attain a diameter of 10 inches. At the other extremity of the line in the 
vicinity of Echoing River, the surface is almost flat or slightly undulating and 
is made up of extensive swamps with low islands and ridges and very occasional 
water areas with low marshy shores. The forest cover here is principally spruce 
and tamarac with very occasional birch, poplar or jack pine. Except in the 
immediate vicinity of streams this growth is very scattered and the line passed 
through miles where no timber over 3 inches was encountered. There is very 
little timber here over 6 inches and, as forest fires have extended to this region, 
that is of little value. Some of the soil is stoney, and there are few rock exposures 
in the small percentage of area that is not swamp. Most of the uplands have 
been burned over by fires that have occasionally burned out the swamps and, 
through the final 20 miles of line, several places were noticed where the original 
spruce growth which had been fire-killed, on both upland and swamp, was being 
replaced by jack pine when there was only a very occasional jack pine amongst 
the former stand. The change between these two types of surface conditions, 
over 100 miles apart, occurred so imperceptibly yet so steadily and uniformly 
that it could hardly be noticed at any particular point during the progress of the 
survey. Extensive and repeated forest fires have destroyed large areas of timber 
through the entire extent of the survey and this has resulted in a noticeable lack 
of game. Only a very few indications of the presence of moose and deer or otter 
and other fur bearing animals were observed and there was almost a complete 
absence of the usual trappers’ trails. Similarly with native settlement. <A few 
families occupied winter quarters at Island Lake, Pierce Lake, and Kistigan Lake 
in the vicinity of the line, and more were reported to be staying along the road 
leading to Sachigo, somewhat to the east, but the district generally is very 
sparsely inhabited. 


“All of the usual varieties of fish, including white-fish, pickerel and lake 
trout appear to be in good supply and of good quality, though none were caught 
during the survey. Our camps, when in the vicinity of native settlements, were 
well supplied with very fine specimens of these varieties by the visiting natives 
as a return for the somewhat moderate hospitality that was afforded them on 
their visits to the party. Plane transport is now delivering larger quantities of 
provisions and other commodities used in the fur trade in this country, at a very 
greatly reduced cost and in a vastly better condition than was possible under the 
former method of native transport, which appears to be being gradually replaced 
by this quicker and more satisfactory method. The natives are, however, being 
deprived of a very considerable revenue and this must be a source of concern to 
those interested in their welfare.”’ 
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EcHoING RIVER to Hupson Bay 


The basis of this description is E. Gauer’s report of the 1947-48 survey. 


Topography 

The country crossed by the boundary line falls into three distinct classes: 
swamp lands; uplands or clay belt; and coastal plain. 

The swamp lands extend from Echoing River to Mile 182, roughly 68 miles, 
their flatness broken by many hummocks, varying in size and rising 6 to 12 feet 
above the swamp. Many of the survey monuments were planted on these 
hummocks and, oddly enough, no rock or boulders were encountered. Two feet 
of moss rest on a clay subsoil. The few lakes in this section are shallow with 
salty water. 

NATURE OF THE COUNTRY 
Island Lake to Hudson Bay 


Mile 210. 1950 season. Mile 212. 1947-48 season. 


cs 


Mile 229. 1950 season. 


Mile 278. 1950 season. 


The uplands extend from Mile 182 to Mile 241, approximately. The 
highest point on the line at Mile 214-5 is 586 feet above sea level, as determined by 
vertical angles. Most of this section has been burned by ground fires. The trees 
still standing are sound and unmarked by fire though the bark has fallen away. 
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The rise and fall from the height of land is very gradual. A deep system of 
valleys converges at a point west of the line about 2 miles southwest of the 
height of land. The main valley of this system crosses the line in a westerly 
direction. Hummocks and many shallow craters, 6 to 10 feet deep and usually 
void of any growth, occur on the uplands. The creeks are small and the 
numerous lakes shallow. Water was found to be good for cooking and washing. 

The coastal plain, apart from the low ridges which cross the line at right 
angles, is flat, falling gradually to the coast. The subsoil is a sandy clay under 
1 to 2 feet of sub-arctic vegetation mixed with water. In the summer it was 
possible to walk over this low ground by picking a path. The flat is varied by 
rough patches which consist of low, closely spaced hummocks which are usually 
sparsely covered with small spruce. Several small, shallow lakes with low banks 
were found; those at Miles 261 and 278 were frozen solid. 


Soil 

At most summits on the uplands and coastal plain, the soil consists mainly 
of a fine sand. At Echoing and Sturgeon Rivers, the sand content of the bank 
soils is less than that found farther north. At Mile 210, some cut-banks on a 
stream near the line were examined. The soil, exposed to a depth of 7 feet, 
appeared similar to the lighter loams in southern Manitoba. The banks of the 
Kettle River were much the same as at Mile 210, but with a higher percentage 
of sand. 


Forest Cover 

The forest cover along the whole line is all below the standard of commercial 
timber. However, in most areas there is sufficient for fuel and the construction 
of log buildings. Throughout the entire area, black spruce predominates and 
tamarac is found among the spruce at various points. Jack pine and birch are 
found as far as Sturgeon River, aspen poplar as far north as Mile 215, and 
balsam poplar, though very limited, is found along the banks of Black Duck 
River. White spruce is very scarce up to Kettle River. This species 
predominates in the marginal strips along the Kettle and Black Duck Rivers 
and continues to the edge of the open plains. 

The density and size of the trees varies with the topography. The woods 
bordering the rivers and larger creeks are very dense, and the diameters of the 
trees vary between 4 and 18 inches. The marginal strips of timber round the 
lakes are narrow, seldom exceeding 300 feet. 


Game and Fish 


Neither game nor fish are plentiful. Extensive fires had probably driven 
game from the uplands section. The trappers catch consists mostly of those 
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animals which stay close to water, such as beaver, mink, otter, and weasel. 
Beaver is more plentiful than other animals. A few fox tracks were seen and on 
two occasions caribou were sighted. 

There is little or no possibility of commercial fishing, although, no doubt, 
there is enough fish to provide for the needs of the natives. 


Climate 


The most serious climatic feature of the district is the length of the winter 
season. Freeze-up comes towards the end of October and break-up seldom prior 
to June. The short summer and the remoteness of the district are mainly 
responsible for the lack of development. 


Population 

The district provides a meagre living for the six hundred or so people who 
inhabit it. They live in three settlements, Shamattawa, York Factory, and 
Fort Severn, and are all Indians except for a few white men. The Indians have 
permanent homes in the settlements and temporary camps for the winter trapping 
season. These winter camps are primitive log buildings, simply furnished, and 
some even lack stoves. The whole Indian family moves out with the trapper, 
sometimes as far as 100 miles from the settlement. The Indians depend solely 
on trapping as a means of livelihood, and fish is their main diet. 
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APPENDIX 


PRINCIPAL ORDERS IN COUNCIL AND ACTS 
CONCERNING THE ONTARIO-MANITOBA BOUNDARY 
Dominion Act, 33 Victoria, Chapter 3, 1870, created the Province of 
Manitoba and defined its boundaries as the international boundary on the 
south, the parallel of 50°30’ north latitude on the north, and the 96th and 
99th meridians of west longitude on the east and west, respectively. 


Imperial Act, 34 and 35 Victoria, Chapter 28 (British North America Act, 
1871) confirmed the right of the Dominion to establish new provinces in its 
territories and to increase, diminish, or otherwise alter the limits of any 
province with the latter’s consent. 


Ontario Act, 42 Victoria, Chapter 2, 1878, accepted recommendations of 
three arbitrators on the question of the western and northern boundaries of 
Ontario. These recommendations were known as ‘‘The Award.” However, 
a committee of the House of Commons rejected the Act as not describing the 
true boundaries of Ontario, and no Federal legislation was passed to make 
it binding. 

Dominion Act, 44 Victoria, Chapter 14, 1881, confirming a Manitoba Act 
of the same year, defined the northern boundary of Manitoba as the centre 
of the road allowance along the twelfth base line of the Dominion Lands 
Surveys system, and the eastern boundary as being the western boundary 
of Ontario. 


Imperial Act, 52 and 53 Victoria, Chapter 28, The Canada (Ontario 
Boundary) Act, 1889, defined the boundaries of Ontario, as follows: 


“Commencing at the point where the international boundary between 
the United States of America and Canada strikes the western shores of 
Lake Superior, thence westerly along the said boundary to the northwest 
angle of the Lake of the Woods, thence along a line drawn due north until 
it strikes the middle line of the course of the river discharging the waters of 
the lake called Lake Seul or the Lonely Lake, whether above or below its 
confluence with the stream flowing from the Lake of the Woods towards 
Lake Winnipeg, and thence proceeding eastward from the point at which 
the before mentioned line strikes the middle line of the course of the river 
last aforesaid, along the middle line of the course of the same river (whether 
called by the name of the English river, or as to the part below the con- 
fluence, by the name of the River Winnipeg) up to Lake Seul or the Lonely 
Lake, and thence along the middle line of Lake Seul or Lonely Lake to the 
head of that lake, and thence by a straight line to the nearest point of the 
middle line of the waters of Lake St. Joseph, and thence along that middle 
line until it reaches the foot or outlet of that lake, and thence along the 
middle line of the river by which the waters of Lake St. Joseph discharge 
themselves to the shore of the part of Hudson’s Bay commonly known as 
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James Bay, and thence southeasterly following upon the said shore to a 
point where a line drawn due_north from the head of Lake Temiscamingu 
would strike it, and thence due south along the said line to the head of the 
said lake, and thence through the middle channel of the said Lake into the 
Ottawa river, and thence descending along the middle of the main channel 
of the said river to the intersection by the prolongation of the western limits 
of the Seigneurie of Rigaud, such mid-channel being as indicated on a map 
of the Ottawa Ship Canal survey made by Walter Shanly, C.E. and 
approved by Order of the Governor General in Council, dated the twenty- 
first July, one thousand eight hundred and eighty-six; and thence southerly, 
following upon the said westerly boundary of the Seigneurie of Rigaud to 
the southwest angle of the said Seigneurie, and then southerly along the 
western boundary of the augmentation of the township of Newton to the 
northwest angle of the Seigneurie of Longueuil, and thence southeasterly 
along the southwestern boundary of said Seigneurie of New Longueuil to a 
stone boundary on the north bank of the Lake St. Francis, at the cove west 
of Point au Baudet, such line from the Ottawa river to Lake St. Francis 
being as indicated on a plan of the line of boundary between Upper and 
Lower Canada, made in accordance with the Act 23, Victoria, Chapter IBY 
and approved by Order of the Governor General in Council dated the 18th 
March, 1861.” 

Dominion Order in Council P.C. 2823, Oct. 28, 1893, recommended that 
Ontario, Manitoba, and the Dominion appoint surveyors to delimit the 
boundary line from the northwest angle of Lake of the Woods to the English 
(Winnipeg) River. 

Dominion Order in Council P.C. 2218-H, Jan. 8, 1894, recommended that 
Ontario and Manitoba be informed that the cost of the proposed survey 
was estimated as not in excess of $9,000, and that this would be shared, 
more or less equally, by the three governments. 

Despatch from Lieutenant Governor of Manitoba to the Under Secretary 
of State, Feb. 20, 1894, declined the invitation issued to Manitoba to join 
in the survey, and quoted the following reasons given by the Department 
of his Provincial Secretary: ; 

“T am directed to state that inasmuch as the Province of Manitoba is 

not the owner of the timber, the minerals or the public lands in that portion 
of the province lying along the eastern boundary thereof, it does not appear 
that the Provincial Government is sufficiently interested in the immediate 
limitation of the boundary to warrant the incurring of any expenditure at 
the present time.”’ 
Dominion Order in Council P.C. 93-J, June 30, 1894, recommended that 
Ontario be informed that Manitoba had declined to participate in the 
proposed survey and that the Government of Canada would be prepared to 
join with the Government of Ontario in the work. 
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Dominion Order in Council P.C. 2382, Aug. 1, 1894, agreed that the 
Dominion would join with Ontario in undertaking the survey of the boundary 
line from Lake of the Woods to the English (Winnipeg) River, and that both 
would appoint surveyors for that purpose. 
Dominion Order in Council P.C. 2454, Oct. 16, 1897, appointed Elihu 
Stewart, D.L.S., to represent the Dominion as surveyor and Commissioner 
on the survey of the boundary line between Ontario and Manitoba. 
Ontario Order in Council, July 1, 1897 appointed B. J. Saunders, O.L.S., 
to represent Ontario as surveyor and Commissioner on the survey of the 
boundary line between Ontario and Manitoba. 
Dominion Order in Council P.C. 2247, Oct. 10, 1898, recommended that 
Ontario and Manitoba pass legislation accepting the boundary as marked 
on the ground by Stewart and Saunders from Lake of the Woods to the 
Winnipeg River, and 

“The Minister further states that the Deputy Minister of Justice 
having been asked what further steps he would advise for confirming and 
establishing the line marked by Messrs. Stewart and Saunders as the 
boundary between the Provinces of Ontario and Manitoba, states that it 
can be absolutely established only by legislation, that if the legislatures of 
Ontario and Manitoba consent, the Parliament of Canada can by virtue 
of the provisions of the British North America Act, 1871, pass an Act 
declaring that line to be the boundary between the two provinces, and that 
Orders in Council of the several Governments accepting the line might be 
passed but these would not bind the Provincial Legislatures nor the 
Parliament of Canada.”’ 
Ontario Act, 62 Victoria, Chapter 2, 1899, accepted the boundary line as 
surveyed in 1897 by Stewart and Saunders as the western boundary of 
Ontario. 
Dominion Order in Council P.C. 488, Jan. 14, 1911, recommended that the 
boundaries of Manitoba be extended but that the administration of the 
natural resources in the increased area remain with the Dominion. 


16. Dominion Act, 2 George V, Chapter 32, The Manitoba Boundaries Extension 


Act, 1912, assented to by Manitoba in 2 George V, Chapter 6 (R.S.M. 1913, 
Chapter 18), declared that additional territory was to be added to the 
province and that the boundaries were to be as follows: 

“The limits of the province are hereby increased so that the boundaries 
of the province shall be as follows: Commencing where the sixtieth 
parallel of north latitude intersects the western shore of Hudson Bay; thence 
westerly along the said parallel of latitude to the northeast corner of the 
province of Saskatchewan; thence southerly along the easterly boundary of 
the province of Saskatchewan to the international boundary dividing 
Canada from the United States; thence easterly along the said international 
boundary to the point where the said international boundary turns due 
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north; thence north along the said international boundary to the most 
northerly point thereof at or near the northwest angle of the Lake of the 
Woods; thence continuing due north along the westerly boundary of the 
province of Ontario, by virtue of ‘“The Canada (Ontario Boundary) Act, 
1889’, chapter 28 of the statues of 1889 of the United Kingdom (the said 
westerly boundary being the easterly boundary of the province of Manitoba) 
to the most northerly point of the said boundary common to the two 
provinces under the said Act; thence continuing due north along the same 
meridian to the intersection thereof with the centre of the road allowance 
on the twelfth base line of the system of Dominion Land Surveys; thence 
northeasterly in a right line to the most eastern point of Island Lake, as 
shown in approximate latitude 53°30’ and longitude 93°40’ on the railway 
map of the Dominion of Canada published, on the scale of thirty-five miles 
to one inch, in the year one thousand nine hundred and eight, by the 
autho1ity of the Minister of the Interior; thence northeasterly in a right 
line to the point where the eighty-ninth meridian of west longitude intersects 
the southern shore of Hudson Bay; thence westerly and northerly following 
the shores of the said Bay to the place of commencement; and all the land 
embraced by the said description not now within the province of Manitoba, 
shall, from and after the commencement of this Act, be added thereto and 
the whole shall, from and after the said commencement, form and be the 
province of Manitoba.” 

Dominion Act, 2 George V, Chapter 40, The Ontario Boundaries Extension 
Act, 1912, assented to by Ontario, in 2 George V, Chapter 3, declared that 
additional territory was to be added to the province and that the boundaries 
were to be as follows: 

“The limits of the province of Ontario are hereby increased so that the 
boundaries thereof shall include, in addition to the present territory of the 
said province, the territory bounded and described as follows:—Commencing 
at the most northerly point of the westerly boundary of the province of 
Ontario as determined by ‘‘The Canada (Ontario Boundary) Act, 1889’. 
Chapter 28 of the statutes of 1889 of the United Kingdom, (the said westerly 
boundary being the easterly boundary of the province of Manitoba); thence 
continuing due north along the same meridian to the intersection thereof 
with the centre of the road allowance on the twelfth base line of the system 
of Dominion Land Surveys; thence northeasterly in a right line to the most 
eastern point of Island Lake, as shown in approximate latitude 53°30’ and 
longitude 93°40’ on the railway map of the Dominion of Canada, published 
on the scale of thirty-five miles to one inch, in the year one thousand nine 
hundred and eight, by the authority of the Minister of the Interior; thence 
northeasterly in a right line to the point where the eighty-ninth meridian of 
west longitude intersects the southern shore of Hudson Bay; thence easterly 
and southerly following the shore of the said bay to the point where the 
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northerly boundary of the Province of Ontario as established under the said 
Act intersects the shore of James Bay; thence westward along the said 
boundary as established by the said act to the place of commencement: 
and all the land embraced by the said description shall, from and after the 
commencement of this Act, be added to the Province of Ontario, and shall, 
from and after the said commencement, form and be part of the said province 
Gi MEATIOMee eee ae H 

Ontario Order in Council 109/422, Feb. 9, 1921, declared that because of 
mining developments close to the defined boundary, the delimitation of the 
boundary on the ground was necessary, and that if Manitoba declined to 
participate then Ontario and the Dominion should proceed with the survey, 
each paying one-half the cost. It was also recommended that the Director 
OlsSurveys-tor Ontario: (at that time, L. Ve RorkesD.L.S., © 12S. ebe 
appointed Commissioner to represent Ontario. 

Dominion Order in Council P.C. 546, Feb. 26, 1921, invited Ontario and 
Manitoba to appoint Commissioners for making the survey of the Ontario- 
Manitoba boundary as defined in the Ontario Boundaries Extension Act of 
1912, each paying one-third of the cost and the Dominion paying the 
remaining third, and recommended that in the event of Manitoba declining 
the invitation that the Dominion and Ontario proceed with the survey, each 
paying one-half of the cost. It further recommended that the Surveyor 
General of Dominion Lands (at that time, Dr. E. Deville) be appointed 
Commissioner to represent the Dominion on the Ontario-Manitoba boundary 
survey. 

F. H. Peters, D.L.S., who in 1925 replaced Dr. E. Deville as Surveyor 
General of Dominion Lands, became ex officio the Dominion representative 
on the Ontario-Manitoba Boundary Commission by virtue of P.C. 546 of 
Heb226;-192 1. 

Dominion Order in Council P.C. 2115, Oct. 31, 1927, invited Ontario and 
Manitoba to pass legislation accepting the boundary as marked on the 
ground from Lake of the Woods to the twelfth base line. 

Manitoba Act, 18 George V, Chapter 3, Feb. 7, 1928, extended the bound- 
aries of Manitoba to include two small parcels of land transferred to the 
Dominion of Canada from the United States of America by the 1925 Treaty 
(see App. IV) which was concerned with a further demarcation of the 
international boundary in the vicinity of the northwest angle of Lake of the 
Woods. The full text follows: 


24 “TENSION “i IN é THE 
TO PROVIDE FOR THE EXTENSION OF THE BOUNDARY OF 
PROVINCE OF MANITOBA IN THE NORTHWEST ANGLE INLET OF LAKE 


OF THE WOODS. 

WuereEas in and by virtue of Article 1 of the Treaty between His 
Britannic Majesty in respect of the Dominion of Canada and the United 
States of America for the further demarcation of the boundary between 
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Canada and the United States of America, signed at Washington on the 
twenty-fourth day of February, 1925, the two parcels of land hereinafter 
described, situate, lying and being in the Northwest Angle Inlet of Lake of 
the Woods became the property of Canada: 

AND WHEREAS the said parcels of land are situate within the boundaries 
of lands added to the Province of Manitoba by the ‘‘Manitoba Boundaries 
Extension Act, 1912”’; 

AND WHEREAS it is expedient that the said parcels of land be added to 
and form part of the Province of Manitoba; 

THEREFORE His Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Legislative Assembly of Manitoba, enacts as follows: 

1. The Legislative Assembly of Manitoba hereby consents that the 
limits of the Province be increased so that the following described pieces or 
parcels of land mentioned in the preamble hereto shall from and after the 
coming into force of this Act be added to and form part of the Province 
of Manitoba, namely: 


PARCEL A: 


All and singular, that certain piece or parcel of land covered by 
water, situate, lying and being in the Northwest Angle Inlet of Lake of 
the Woods and particularly described as follows: Commencing at a 
point, the second intersection from the south of the meridian through 
International Boundary Monument number nine hundred and twenty- 
five with the middle thread of the Northwest Angle Inlet of Lake of the 
Woods, said point being north two thousand nine hundred and four feet, 
more or less, of said International Boundary Monument number nine 
hundred and twenty-five, thence due north along the said meridian four 
hundred and seventy feet, more or less, to the third intersection from 
the south of the said meridian with the said middle thread of the said 
Northwest Angle Inlet of Lake of the Woods, thence following the 
sinuosities of the said middle thread of the said Northwest Angle Inlet 
of Lake of the Woods southerly a distance of seven hundred feet, more 
or less, to the place of beginning, containing by admeasurement two 
acres, be the same more or less, shown marked A on the plan referred 
to in the schedule to this Act. 


PARGCE bab: 


All and singular, that certain piece or parcel of land covered by 
water, situate, lying and being in the Northwest Angle Inlet of Lake 
of the Woods and particularly described as follows: Commencing at a 
point, the fourth intersection from the south of the meridian through 
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International Boundary Monument number nine hundred and twenty- 
five with the middle thread of the Northwest Angle Inlet of Lake of 
the Woods, said point being north three thousand seven hundred and 
twenty feet, more or less, of said International Boundary Monument 
number nine hundred and twenty-five, thence due north along the said 
meridian two hundred and ninety feet, more or less, to the fifth inter- 
section from the south of the said meridian with the said middle thread 
of the said Northwest Angle Inlet of Lake of the Woods, thence following 
the sinuosities of the said middle thread of the said Northwest Angle 
Inlet of Lake of the Woods southerly a distance of three hundred and 
twenty-five feet, more or less, to the place of beginning, containing by 
admeasurement one-half acre, be the same more or less, shown marked 
B on the plan referred to in the schedule to this Act. 


2. The territorial boundaries and limits of Manitoba shall be and are 
hereby extended and increased as above set forth, upon the passage of an 
Act of the Parliament of Canada providing therefor. 

3. All laws and statutes of the Province of Manitoba shall apply and 
extend to the whole of the territory within the above described limits, unless 
where otherwise expressed or necessarily implied. 


4. This act shall come into force on the day it is assented to. 


SCHEDUEE: 

The plan mentioned in section 1 of this Act is a blueprint deposited 
with the original copy of Bill No. 10 of the First Session of the Eighteenth 
Legislature and identified by the signature thereon of the Clerk of the 
Legislative Assembly. 


Despatch from the Deputy Minister of the Department of the Interior to 
the Deputy Minister, Department of the Provincial Secretary of Manitoba, 
June 20, 1928, requested that Manitoba consider the subject of a survey 
of the Ontario-Manitoba boundary from the twelfth base line to Island 
Lake at an early date, because: 

“The indications are that it will not be long before claims will be 

staked in the vicinity of the interprovincial boundary at Island Lake. 
Provided the boundary is surveyed before any claims have been staked 
across the line, all cause for possible disputes or complications will have 
been removed.” 
Manitoba Order in Council 1135, Aug. 17, 1928, recommended that the 
province join with the Dominion and Ontario for the purpose of clearly 
establishing the most eastern point of Island Lake, and appointed G. A. 
Warrington, D.L.S., M.L.S., Commissioner to represent Manitoba in the 
determination of this point. 
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25. Manitoba Order in Council 292, March 8, 1929, recommended that Manitoba 
join with the Dominion and Ontario in carrying out the survey from the 
twelfth base line to the most eastern point of Island Lake, and that G. A. 
Warrington, D.L.S., M.L.S., be appointed Commissioner to represent 
Manitoba on this survey. 

26. Ontario Act, 19 George V, Chapter 3, The Ontario and Manitoba Boundary 
Line Act, 1929, accepted the boundary as marked on the ground from Lake 
of the Woods to the twelfth base line. The full text follows: 


AN ACT RESPECTING THE BOUNDARY BETWEEN THE PROVINCES OF 
ONTARIO AND MANITOBA, 

WHEREAS by the British North America Act, 1871, it is provided that 
“The Parliament of Canada may from time to time with the consent of the 
Legislature of any Province of the said Dominion, increase, diminish or 
otherwise alter the limits of such Province’; and whereas the inter-provincial 
boundary between the Provinces of Ontario and Manitoba has been sur- 
veyed and marked on the ground by commissioners duly appointed for that 
purpose, from the northwest angle of the Lake of the Woods northerly to 
the twelfth base line of the system of Dominion Land Surveys, in accordance 
with the descriptions contained in the schedule to the Act of the Imperial 
Parliament known as The Canada (Ontario Boundary) Act, 1889, and in 
The Ontario Boundaries Extension Act (2 Geo. V. Chapter 40, Dom.); and 
whereas it is desirable that the boundary so surveyed and marked on the 
ground shall be accepted and confirmed as the true and unalterable boundary 
between the Provinces of Ontario and Manitoba; 

Therefore, His Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Legislative Assembly of the Province of Ontario, enacts as follows:— 

1. This Act may be cited as The Ontario and Manitoba Boundary Line 
Act, 1929. 

2. In case the Legislature of the Province of Manitoba consents thereto, 
the Legislature of the Province of Ontario hereby consents that the Parlia- 
ment of Canada may declare that the boundary line surveyed and marked 
on the ground, and more particularly described in the schedule to this Act, 
by the Commission appointed in 1897 to delimit the boundary between the 
Provinces of Ontario and Manitoba from the Lake of the Woods to the 
Winnipeg River, consisting of Elihu Stewart, D.L.S., representing the 
Dominion of Canada and B. J. Saunders, O.L.S., representing the Province 
of Ontario, and by the Commission appointed in 1921 to delimit the boundary 
between the Provinces of Ontario and Manitoba from the Winnipeg River 
northerly consisting of the Surveyor-General of Dominion lands, representing 
the Dominion of Canada and the Director of Surveys for Ontario, represent- 
ing the Province of Ontario, shall be the boundary line between this Province 
and the Province of Manitoba, although the limits of the Province may be 
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thereby increased, diminished or otherwise altered, and thereupon in so far 
as the Legislature of the Province of Ontario has power so to enact the 
boundary line between the Province of Ontario and the Province of Manitoba 
shall be as described in the said schedule. 


SCHEDULE 


3. Description by metes and bounds of the surveyed portions of the 
western boundary of the Province of Ontario. 

Commencing at the most northerly point on the International Boundary 
between Canada and the United States at the northwest angle of the Lake 
of the Woods, as established by Dr. Tiarks and David Thompson under the 
direction of the Commissioners appointed under Article VII of the Treaty 
of Peace and Amity between His Britannic Majesty and the United States 
of America signed at Ghent the 24th December, 1914, and confirmed by 
Article 11 of the Ashburton Treaty of 1842, said most northerly point being 
sytled the Initial Point of the official plan of survey of the boundary between 
the Provinces of Ontario and Manitoba from Lake of the Woods to Winnipeg 
River, which said Initial Point may be more particularly known and 
described as being seventy-two chains and fifty links, more or less, due 
north of the most northerly point on the International Boundary at the 
northwest angle of the Lake of the Woods as determined by Article 1 of the 
Treaty between His Britannic Majesty in respect of the Dominion of Canada 
and the United States for the further demarcation of the Boundary between 
Canada and the United States, signed at Washington on February 24th, 
1925, which said Initial Point is also one hundred and fifty chains and one 
link, more or less, due north from an iron post extending four feet above 
ground and planted about five chains northerly from the north bank of the 
Northwest Angle River, bearing the following inscriptions:—‘‘October 20th, 
1818”’ on the south side, and on the north side the words ‘‘Convention of 
London”’ said post having been planted by the International Boundary 
Commissioners in 1872 to mark the boundary between the Dominion of 
Canada and the United States of America; which said Initial Point is also 
one hundred and ten chains and sixty-two links, more or less, due north 
from an iron post extending four feet above the ground bearing similar 
inscriptions and planted by the same authority as the above mentioned post. 

Thence from said Initial Point due north astronomically along the 
boundary between the Provinces of Ontario and Manitoba as marked on the 
ground by the Commissioners referred to in the Act to which this description 
is a Schedule, a distance of two hundred and thirty-eight miles, thirteen 
chains and twenty-eight links, more or less, to a point at the centre of the 
road allowance on the north side of the twelfth Base Line of the System of 
Dominion Land Surveys, said point being thirty chains and fifty-seven links 
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due north from a concrete monument on said Boundary, which said monu- 
ment is about three feet high above the ground and bearing the following 
inscriptions: on the east side ‘‘No. 218 Ontario”’ and on the west side ‘“‘No. 218 
Manitoba,”’ said Boundary from the Initial Point to the Winnipeg River 
being marked at intervals of approximately one mile in length by iron 
posts and mounds, each post bearing the number corresponding to the 
number of miles which it is distant from said Initial Point on the south side, 
the letters ‘‘MAN” for Manitoba on the west side and the letters “ONT” 
for Ontario on the east side, and from the Winnipeg River northerly the 
said Boundary being marked at intervals of approximately six miles in 
length by concrete monuments bearing brass plates on which are the follow- 
ing inscriptions: on the east side, the number of the monument and the 
word “ONTARIO” and on the west side the number of the monument and 
the word ‘“MANITOBA”, said boundary from the Winnipeg River northerly 
being also marked at intervals of approximately one mile in length with 
special posts and mounds, the posts bearing the inscriptions “‘Interprovincial 
Boundary” ‘“‘Ontario-Manitoba,’’ each post having also marked on it the 
number of the monument, the number of the bench mark and the year of 
the survey. 

That part of the said Boundary which lies between the Lake of the 
Woods and Winnipeg River is shown on the official plan of the survey of said 
Boundary, dated 30th April, 1898, and signed by Elihu Stewart, D.L.S., 
and B. J. Saunders, O.L.S., the Commissioners appointed in 1897, and that 
part of said Boundary lying between the Winnipeg River and the twelfth 
Base Line aforesaid being shown on a series of sixteen plans of survey 
published in atlas form in 1925 and signed by the Surveyor-General of 
Dominion Lands, and the Director of Surveys for the Province of Ontario, 
as the Commissioners appointed in 1921, all of which plans are of record in 
the Department of the Interior at Ottawa, in the Department of Public 
Works at Winnipeg and the Department of Lands and Forests at Toronto. 


Manitoba Act, 19 George V, Chapter 4, An Act Respecting the Boundary 
Between the Provinces of Manitoba and Ontario, 1929, confirmed the 
boundary as marked on the ground from Lake of the Woods to the twelfth 
base line, being similar to the Ontario Act of the same year which is printed 
in full in Item 26 of this Appendix. 


Dominion Act, 20 George V, Chapter 28, The Manitoba Boundaries Exten- 
sion Act, 1930, confirmed the transfer of two small parcels of submerged 
land to Manitoba as consented to in the Manitoba Act of 1928, these two 
parcels of land, totalling 24 acres, being the ones ceded to the Dominion by 
the United States of America in the 1925 Treaty (See App. IV). This 
Treaty was concerned with an adjustment in the International Boundary 
in the vicinity of the northwest angle of Lake of the Woods. The Manitoba 
Act of 1928 is printed in full in Item 22 of this Appendix. 
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Dominion Order in Council P.C. 597, March 18, 1930, accepted point “A”’, 
at the extremity of the trial line surveyed in 1929, as the most eastern point 
of Island Lake. The Order in Council is reproduced in full, as follows: 

WHEREAS by the Ontario Boundaries Extension Act, 1912, Chapter 40, 
and by the Manitoba Boundaries Extension Act, 1912, Chapter 32, that 
portion of the Interprovincial Boundary between Manitoba and Ontario 
from the Twelfth base line of the system of Dominion Land Surveys to the 
east end of Island lake is described as follows, commencing at the point 
where the Boundary line, produced due north from the northwest angle of 
the Lake of the Woods, intersects the centre of the road allowance at the 
Twelfth base line: ‘Thence northeasterly in a right line to the most eastern 
point of Island lake, as shown in approximate latitude 53° 30’ and longitude 
93° 40’ on the railway map of the Dominion of Canada published on the 
scale of thirty-five miles to one inch, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and eight, by the authority of the Minister of the Interior.”’ 

AND WHEREAS the Commissioners duly appointed by Orders in Council 
of their respective Governments to delimit the Boundary between Manitoba 
and Ontario, namely L. V. Rorke, Surveyor General of Ontario, for the 
Province of Ontario; G. A. Warrington, M.L.S. for the Province of Manitoba, 
and F. H. Peters, Surveyor General of Canada, for the Dominion of Canada, 
met in conference at Winnipeg on the 17th of January, 1930, and after 
giving due and careful consideration to all the evidence afforded by the 
surveys and reports of the surveyor who surveyed the trial line from the 
Twelfth base line to the east end of Island Lake, during the season of 1929, 
under the direction of the Commissioners, agreed together to accept a 
point at the extremity of said trial line as the most eastern point of Island 
lake, said point being distant 0-078 chains on a bearing of N 44°25’50”" E 
from a large hub set in a stone mound on said line and being shown as 
Point ‘“‘A’”’ on the attached map: 

AND WHEREAS the Minister of the Interior reports that the said point 
“A” is a controlling point which directly affects the position of the said 
Interprovincial Boundary between Manitoba and Ontario throughout its 
length from the Twelfth base line to the shores of Hudson Bay; 

Now THEREFORE, His Excellency the Governor General in Council, on 
the recommendation of the Minister of the Interior, is pleased to confirm 
the decision of the said Commissioners to define the said point “A’’ as 
being the most eastern point of Island lake in accordance with the meaning 
of the Manitoba Boundaries Extension Act, 1912, and the Ontario Bound- 
aries Extension Act, 1912, and it is hereby confirmed accordingly. 
Manitoba Order in Council 652, May 20, 1930, accepted point “A”, at 
the extremity of the trial line surveyed in 1929, as the most eastern point 
of Island Lake, being similar to that of the Dominion Order reproduced in 


full in Item 29 of this Appendix. 
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Manitoba Order in Council 269, Feb. 27, 1931, appointed S. E. McColl, 
D.L.S., M.L.S., Director of Surveys for Manitoba, as Commissioner to 
represent Manitoba on the survey of the boundary between Manitoba and 
Ontario as set forth in Manitoba Order in Council 292/29. 

Manitoba Order in Council 567, May 9, 1931, repealed Order 269/31 and 
re-appointed G. A. Warrington, D.L.S., M.L.S., as Commissioner to com- 
plete the work connected with the 1929 and 1930 boundary survey from 
the twelfth base line to Island Lake, and re-appointed S. E. McColl, D.L.S., 
M.L.S., as Commissioner to represent Manitoba on that part of the boundary 
survey from Island Lake to Hudson Bay. 

Ontario Order in Council, July 19, 1932, accepted point ‘“‘A”’ at the extremity 
of the trial line surveyed in 1929 as the most eastern point of Island Lake, 
being similar to that of the Dominion Order of 1930 reproduced in full in 
Item 29 of this Appendix. 

Ontario Order in Council 216, June 12, 1935, appointed C. H. Fullerton, 
D.L.S., O.L.S., as Surveyor General of Ontario and as Commissioner to 
represent Ontario on the Ontario-Manitoba boundary survey. 

Manitoba Order in Council 469, April 24, 1940, appointed H. E. Beresford, 
D.L.S., M.L.S., Director of Surveys for Manitoba, as Commissioner to 
represent the province on all matters relating to the provincial boundaries. 
Ontario Order in Council 252/120, May 8, 1946, appointed F. W. Beatty, 
D.L.S., O.L.S., as Commissioner to represent Ontario on matters pertaining 
to the Ontario-Manitoba boundary. 

Dominion Order in Council P.C. 144, Jan. 15, 1948, appointed B. W. 
Waugh, D.L.S., as Surveyor General of Dominion Lands, which by virtue 
of P.C. 546, Feb. 26, 1921, made him ex officio the Commissioner for the 
Dominion on the Ontario-Manitoba boundary survey. 


Dominion Act, 14 George VI, Chapter 16, 1950, An Act to amend The 
Manitoba Boundaries Extension Act, 1912, and The Ontario Boundaries 
Extension Act, confirmed the definite locations of the Island Lake and 
Hudson Bay points as determined in the 1929 and 1948 surveys respectively, 
and amended the above-mentioned Acts of 1912 accordingly. The full 
text of the Act is reproduced as follows: 

His Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate and 
House of Commons of Canada, enacts as follows: 

1. Section three of The Manitoba Boundaries Extension Act, 1912, 
chapter thirty-two of the statutes of 1912, and section two of The Ontario 
Boundaries Extension Act, chapter forty of the statutes of 1912, shall be 
read and construed as though the reference in each of those sections to 

“the most eastern point of Island Lake, as shown in approximate latitude 
53°30’ and longitude 93°40’ on the railway map of the Dominion of 


“Wh 


40. 


41. 
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Canada published on the scale of thirty-five miles to one inch, in the 
year one thousand nine hundred and eight, by the authority of the 
Minister of the Interior”’ 

were in each case a reference to 
“the most eastern point of Island Lake, as fixed on the ground in the 
year 1930 by the erection of concrete monument number 295 of the 
Ontario-Manitoba Boundary Survey and situated in about north 
latitude 53°44’19’’-42 and in about west longitude 93°39/14”-91” 
and as though the reference in each of those sections to 
“the point where the eighty-ninth meridian of west longitude intersects 
the southern shore of Hudson Bay”’ 

were in each case a reference to 
‘‘a point twenty-one and four-tenths feet due west astronomic from the 
point where the eighty-ninth meridian of west longitude intersects the 
southern shore of Hudson Bay, as the latter point was fixed by the 

Geodetic Survey of Canada in the year 1929”, 

2. This Act shall come into force on a day to be fixed by proclamation 

of the Governor in Council, but such proclamation shall not be issued until 
after the Legislature of Ontario has consented to any increase, diminution 
or alteration of the limits of the Province of Ontario provided for by this 
Act and the Legislature of Manitoba has consented to any increase, diminu- 
tion or alteration of the limits of the Province of Manitoba provided for 
by this Act. 
Manitoba Act, 14 George VI, Chapter 3, An Act to Amend an Act Concerning 
the Boundaries of Manitoba, 1950, accepted the Island Lake and Hudson 
Bay points as determined in the 1929 and 1948 surveys respectively, being 
similar to the Dominion Act of the same year which is printed in full in 
Item 38 of this Appendix. 


Ontario Act, 14 George VI, Chapter 48, The Ontario-Manitoba Boundary 
Act, 1950, accepted the Island Lake and Hudson Bay points as determined 
in the 1929 and 1948 surveys respectively, being similar to the Dominion 
Act of the same year which is printed in full in Item 38 of this Appendix. 


Ontario Act, 2 Elizabeth II, Chapter 10, An Act Respecting the Boundary 
Between the Provinces of Ontario and Manitoba, 1953, accepted the 
boundary as marked on the ground from the twelfth base line to Hudson 
Bay. The complete text follows: 

Wuerkas by the British North America Act, 1871 it is provided that 
“The Parliament of Canada may from time to time, with the consent of 
the Legislature of any Province of the said Dominion, increase, diminish or 
otherwise alter the limits of such Province’’; and whereas the interprovincial 
boundary between the Provinces of Ontario and Manitoba has been surveyed 
and marked on the ground by commissioners duly appointed for that 
purpose from the twelfth base line of the system of Dominion land surveys 
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to the southern shore of Hudson Bay in accordance with the descriptions 
contained in the Schedule to the Act of the Imperial Parliament known as 
the Canada (Ontario Boundary) Act 1889 and in the Acts of the Parliament 
of Canada known as The Manitoba Boundaries Extension Act, 1912 and An 
Act to amend The Manitoba Boundaries Extension Act, 1912, and The 
Ontario Boundaries Extension Act; and whereas it is desirable that the 
boundary so surveyed and marked on the ground and shown on three plans 

of the Ontario-Manitoba Boundary, namely. 
(a) from Monument No. 220 on the twelfth base line to Monument 

No. 295 at east end of Island Lake; 


(b) from Monument 295 at east end of Island Lake to Monument 
No. 356; and 
(c) from Monument No. 356 to Monument No. 457A at Hudson Bay 
duly approved by the three commissioners on the 26th day of January, 
1953, and of record in the Department of Lands and Forests of the Province 
of Ontario, be accepted as the true and unalterable boundary between the 
Provinces of Ontario and Manitoba; 


THEREFORE, Her Majesty by and with the advice and consent of the 
Legislative Assembly of the Province of Ontario, enacts as follows: 

1. The Legislature of the Province of Ontario hereby consents that 
the Parliament of Canada may declare that the boundary line surveyed and 
marked on the ground, 

(a) by the commission appointed in 1929 to delimit the boundary 
between the Provinces of Ontario and Manitoba from the twelfth 
base line of the system of Dominion land surveys to the most 
eastern point of Island Lake, consisting of the Surveyor General 
of Dominion Lands representing Canada, the Surveyor General 
of the Department of Lands and Forests, Ontario, representing the 
Province of Ontario and the Chief Surveyor of The Department 
of Public Works, Manitoba, representing the Province of Manitoba; 
and 

(b) by the commission appointed in 1931 to delimit the boundary 
between the Provinces of Ontario and Manitoba from the most 
eastern point of Island Lake to the southern shore of Hudson Bay, 
consisting of the Surveyor General of Dominion Lands, represent- 
ing Canada, the Surveyor General of the Department of Lands 
and Forests, Ontario, representing the Province of Ontario, and 
the Director of Surveys of The Department of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Manitoba, representing the Province of Manitoba, and 
more particularly described in the Schedule to this Act, is the 
boundary line between the Province of Ontario and the Province 
of Manitoba from the twelfth base line of the system of Dominion 
land surveys to the southern shore of Hudson Bay although the 
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limits of the Province may be thereby increased, diminished, or 
otherwise altered; and thereupon, in so far as the Legislature has 
power so to enact, the boundary line between the Province of 
Ontario and the Province of Manitoba from the twelfth base line 
of the system of Dominion Land Surveys to the southern shore of 
Hudson Bay is as shown on three plans of the Ontario-Manitoba 
Boundary, namely, 

(c) from Monument No. 220 on the twelfth base line to Monument 
No. 295 at east end of Island Lake; 


(d) from Monument No. 295 at east end of Island Lake to Monument 
No. 356; and 


(e) from Monument No. 356 to Monument No. 457A at Hudson Bay, 
and as more particularly described in the Schedule to this Act, duly approved 
by the three commissioners on the 26th day of January, 1953, and of record 
in the Department of Lands and Forests of the Province of Ontario. 


2. This Act comes into force on a day to be named by the Lieutenant- 
Governor by his Proclamation. 


3. This Act may be cited as The Ontario-Manitoba Boundary Line 
Act. 1953: 


SCHEDULE 


Commencing at a point in the centre of the road allowance on the 
north side of the twelfth base line of the system of Dominion land surveys, 
said point being thirty chains and fifty-seven links due north from a concrete 
monument on said boundary, which said monument is about three feet high 
above the ground and bearing the following inscriptions: on the east side, 
“No. 218 ONTARIO”, and on the west side, “No. 218 MANITOBA”, the 
said point being marked by a concrete monument about three feet high 
above the ground and bearing the following inscriptions: on the southeast 
side, ‘‘No. 220 ONTARIO”, and on the northwest side, “No. 220 MANI- 
TOBA”’, thence in a right line on an initial azimuth of 44°25’50” along the 
boundary between the Provinces of Ontario and Manitoba, as marked on 
the ground by the Commissioners referred to in the Act to which this 
description is a Schedule, a distance of eighty-seven miles, fifty-five chains 
and thirty-two and eight-tenths links more or less to the most eastern point 
of Island Lake, the said point being fixed on the ground in the year 1930 
and being marked by a concrete monument bearing the following inscrip- 
tions: on the southeast side, ‘‘No. 295 ONTARIO”, and on the northwest 
side “No. 295 MANITOBA”, and situated in about North Latitude 
53°44/19’-42 and in about West Longitude 93°39/14’”-91; said boundary 
from the point of commencement to the most eastern point of Island Lake 
being marked at intervals of approximately one mile in length by special 
posts and mounds, each post having marked on it the number of the post 
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and the year of survey, and said portion of the boundary being also marked 
at intervals of approximately six miles in length by concrete monuments 
bearing brass plates on which are the following inscriptions: on the southeast 
side, the number of the monument and the word ““ONTARIO”’, and on the 
northwest side, the number of the monument and the word ‘‘MANITOBA”; 
thence in a right line on an initial azimuth of 38°40'34’ along the said 
boundary a distance of two hundred and eighty-two miles, thirty-three 
chains and fifty-seven and one-tenth links more or less to the Terminal 
Point marked by a concrete monument about four feet high above the 
ground and bearing the following inscriptions: on the southeast side, ‘“‘No. 
457A ONTARIO”, and on the northwest side, ‘No. 457A MANITOBA”, 
the said point being twenty-one and four-tenths feet due west astronomic 
from the point where the eighty-ninth meridian of west longitude intersects 
the southern shore of Hudson Bay, as the latter point was fixed by the 
Geodetic Survey of Canada in the year 1929; said boundary from the most 
eastern point of Island Lake to the said Terminal Point being marked at 
intervals of from one mile to three miles in length by special posts of the 
same type as the said special post above described, and said portion of the 
boundary being also marked at intervals of from five miles to twenty-five 
miles in length by concrete monuments bearing brass plates on which are 
the following inscriptions: on the southeast side, the number of the monu- 
ment and the word “ONTARIO”, and on the northwest side, the number 
of the monument and the word “MANITOBA”; and as said boundary is 
shown on three plans of the Ontario-Manitoba Boundary, namely (1) from 
monument No. 220 on the twelfth base line to monument No. 295 at east 
end of Island Lake; (2) from Monument No. 295 at east end of Island Lake 
to monument No. 356; and (3) from monument No. 356 to monument 
No. 457A at Hudson Bay; duly approved by the three Commissioners on 
the 26th day of January, 1953, and of record in the Department of Lands 
and Forests of the Province of Ontario. 
Manitoba Act, 2 Elizabeth II, Chapter 6, An Act Respecting the Boundary 
Between the Provinces of Manitoba and Ontario, 1953, confirmed the 
boundary as marked on the ground from the twelfth base line to Hudson 
Bay, being similar to the Ontario Act passed in the same year and reproduced 
in full in Item 41 of this Appendix. 
An Act of the Federal Government, 2 Elizabeth II, Chapter 9, The Ontario- 
Manitoba Boundary Act, 1954, confirmed legislation passed by the provinces 
of Ontario and Manitoba accepting the boundary as surveyed on the 
ground from Lake of the Woods to Hudson Bay. The complete text follows: 
WHEREAS the interprovincial boundary between the Provinces of 
Ontario and Manitoba has been surveyed and marked on the ground by 
commissioners appointed for the purpose in accordance with the descriptions 
in the Schedule to the Act of the Parliament of the United Kingdom known 
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as the Canada (Ontario-Boundary ) Act, 1889, and in the Acts of the Parlia- 
ment of Canada known as The Manitoba Boundaries Extension Act, 1912; 
2 George V, chapter 32, The Ontario Boundaries Extension Act, 2 George V, 
Chapter 40, and An Act to amend The Manitoba Boundaries Extension Act, 
1912, and The Ontario Boundaries Extension Act, 14 George VI, chapter 16, 
which boundary line as so surveyed and marked is described in the Schedule; 


AND WHEREAS, the legislatures of the Provinces of Ontario and Manitoba 
having consented thereto, it is desirable that the boundary so surveyed and 
marked on the ground be declared the boundary between the Provinces of 
Ontario and Manitoba; 


NOW THEREFORE, Her Majesty, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate and House of Commons of Canada, enacts as follows: 


1. This Act may be cited as the Ontario-Manitoba Boundary Act, 1954. 


2. Vhe boundary line surveyed and marked on the ground by com- 
missioners appointed in 1897, 1921, 1929 and 1931 to delimit the boundary 
between the Provinces of Ontario and Manitoba and described in the 
Schedule is hereby declared to be the boundary line between the Provinces 
of Ontario and Manitoba, and in so far as the boundary line so described 
increases, diminishes or otherwise alters the limits of those Provinces, their 
limits are increased, diminished or otherwise altered accordingly. 


3. This Act shall come into force on a day to be fixed by proclamation 
of the Governor in Council. 


SCHEDULE 


Description by Metes and Bounds of the Boundary Line between the Province 
of Ontario and the Province of Manitoba 


Commencing at the most northerly point on the International Boundary 
between Canada and the United States at the northwest angle of the Lake of 
the Woods, as established by Dr. Tiarks and David Thompson under the 
direction of the commissioners appointed under Article VII of the Treaty of 
Peace and Amity between His Britannic Majesty and the United States of 
America signed at Ghent the 24th December 1814, and confirmed by Article IT 
of the Ashburton Treaty of 1842, said most northerly point being styled the 
Initial Point on the official plan of survey of the boundary between the Provinces 
of Ontario and Manitoba from Lake of the Woods to Winnipeg River, which 
said Initial Point may be more particularly known and described as being 
seventy-two chains and fifty links, more or less, due north to the most northerly 
point on the International Boundary at the northwest angle of the Lake of the 
Woods as determined by Article I of the Treaty between His Britannic Majesty 
in respect of the Dominion of Canada and the United States for the further 
Demarcation of the Boundary between Canada and the United States, signed at 
Washington on February 24th, 1925, which said Initial Point is also one hundred 
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and fifty chains and one link, more or less, due north from an iron post extending 
four feet above ground and planted about five chains northerly from the north 
bank of the Northwest Angle River, bearing the following inscriptions :—‘‘October 
20th, 1818” on the south side, and on the north side the words ‘‘Convention of 
London” said post having been planted by the International Boundary Com- 
missioners in 1872 to mark the boundary between the Dominion of Canada and 
the United States of America; which said Initial Point is also one hundred and 
ten chains and sixty-two links, more or less, due north from an iron post extending 
four feet above the ground bearing similar inscriptions and planted by the same 
authority as the above mentioned post. 

Thence from said Initial Point due north astronomically along the boundary 
between the Provinces of Ontario and Manitoba, as marked on the ground by 
the commissioners appointed for the purpose in 1897 and 1921, a distance of two 
hundred and thirty-eight miles, thirteen chains and twenty-eight links, more or 
less, to a point at the centre of the road allowance on the north side of the twelfth 
base line of the system of Dominion land surveys, said point being thirty chains 
and fifty-seven links due north from a concrete monument on said boundary, 
which said monument is about three feet high above the ground and bearing the 
following inscriptions: on the east side, “No. 218 ONTARIO”, and on the west 
side, ‘‘No. 218 MANITOBA”, the said point being marked by a concrete monu- 
ment about three feet high above the ground and bearing the following inscrip- 
tions: on the southeast side, ‘‘No. 220 ONTARIO”, and on the northwest side, 
“No. 220 MANITOBA”, said boundary from the Initial Point to the Winnipeg 
River being marked at intervals of approximately one mile in length by iron 
posts and mounds, each post bearing the number corresponding to the number 
of miles which it is distant from said Initial Point on the south side, the letters 
“MAN” for Manitoba on the west side and the letters “ONT” for Ontario on 
the east side, and from the Winnipeg River northerly to the point marked by 
the monument bearing the inscriptions, on the southeast side ‘‘No. 220 
ONTARIO”, and on the northwest side ‘‘No. 220 MANITOBA”, the said 
boundary being marked at intervals of approximately six miles in length by 
concrete monuments bearing brass plates on which are the following inscriptions: 
on the east side the number of the monument and the word ““ONTARIO” and 
on the west side the number of the monument and the word ‘“‘MANITOBA”’, 
said boundary from the Winnipeg River to the point marked by the monument 
bearing the inscriptions, on the southeast side, ‘‘No. 220 ONTARIO” ,-and on 
the northwest side, “‘No. 220 MANITOBA” being also marked at intervals of 
approximately one mile in length with special posts and mounds, the posts 
bearing the inscriptions “‘Interprovincial Boundary” “‘Ontario-Manitoba’’, each 
post having also marked on it the number of the monument, the number of the 
bench mark and the year of the survey. 

That part of the said boundary which lies between the Lake of the Woods 
and Winnipeg River is shown on the official plan of the survey of said boundary 
dated 30th April, 1898, and signed by Elihu Stewart, D.L.S., and B. J. Saunders, 
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O.L.S., the commissioners appointed in 1897, and that part of said boundary 
lying between the Winnipeg River and the twelfth Base Line aforesaid being 
shown on a series of sixteen plans of survey published in atlas form in 1925 and 
signed by the Surveyor-General of Dominion Lands, and the Director of Surveys 
for the Province of Ontario, as the commissioners appointed in 1921, all of which 
plans are of record in the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys at Ottawa. 

Thence in a right line on an initial azimuth of 44°25’50” along the boundary 
between the Provinces of Ontario and Manitoba, as marked on the ground by 
the commissioners appointed in 1929, a distance of eighty-seven miles, fifty-five 
chains and thirty-two and eight-tenths links more or less to the most eastern 
point of Island Lake, the said point being fixed on the ground in the year 1930 
and being marked by a concrete monument bearing the following inscriptions: 
on the southeast side, ‘‘No. 295 ONTARIO”, and on the northwest side, ‘“No. 295 
MANITOBA” and situated in about North Latitude 53°44/19’’-42 and in about 
West Longitude 93°39'14-91; said boundary from the point marked by the 
monument bearing the inscription on the southeast side ‘‘No. 2200 ONTARIO”, 
and on the northwest side ‘‘No. 220 MANITOBA” to the most eastern point 
of Island Lake being marked at intervals of approximately one mile in length 
by special posts and mounds, each post having marked on it the number of the 
post and the year of survey, and said portion of the boundary being also marked 
at intervals of approximately six miles in length by concrete monuments bearing 
brass plates on which are the following inscriptions: on the southeast side, the 
number of the monument and the word “ONTARIO”, and on the northwest 
side, the number of the monument and the word “MANITOBA”; thence in a 
right line on an initial azimuth of 38°40'34” along the said boundary a distance 
of two hundred and eighty-two miles, thirty-three chains and fifty-seven and 
one-tenth links more or less to the Terminal Point marked by a concrete monu- 
ment about four feet high above the ground and bearing the following inscrip- 
tions: on the southeast side, ‘‘No. 457A ONTARIO”, and on the northwest side, 
“No. 457A MANITOBA”, the said point being twenty-one and four-tenths feet 
due west astronomic from the point where the eighty-ninth meridian of west 
longitude intersects the southern shore of Hudson Bay, as the latter point was 
fixed by the Geodetic Survey of Canada in the year 1930; said boundary from 
the most eastern point of Island Lake to the said Terminal Point being marked 
at intervals of from one mile to three miles in length by special posts of the same 
type as the special posts above described as marking the boundary from the 
point marked by the monument bearing the inscriptions, on the southeast side, 
“No. 220 ONTARIO”, and on the northwest side, ‘‘No. 220 MANITOBA”, to 
the most eastern point of Island Lake, and said portion of the boundary being 
also marked at intervals of from five miles to twenty-five miles in length by 
concrete monuments bearing brass plates on which are the following inscriptions: 
on the southeast side, the number of the monument and the word SON TARION: 
and on the northwest side, the number of the monument and the word 
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“MANITOBA”; and as said boundary is shown on three plans of the Ontario- 
Manitoba boundary, namely (1) from monument No. 220 on the twelfth Base 
Line to monument No. 295 at east end of Island Lake; (2) from monument 
No. 295 at east end of Island Lake to monument No. 356; and (3) from monu- 
ment No. 356 to monument No. 457A at Hudson Bay; duly approved by the 
three Commissioners appointed in 1931 on the 26th day of January, 1953, and 
of record in the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys at Ottawa. 


APPENDIX II 


ONTARIO-MANITOBA BOUNDARY 
SUMMARY OF MONUMENT DATA 
FROM LAKE OF THE WOODS TO WINNIPEG RIVER 
AND 
FROM THE TWELFTH BASE LINE TO HUDSON BAY 
GIVING: 


Number and type of each monument. 


Geographic coordinates of each monument, calculated from surveyed azi- 
muths and distances between them, distances being previously reduced to 
sea-level equivalents. Datum for coordinates is: 

Latitude 49°23'51’’-35 

Longitude 95°09'11’’- 36, 

being the position quoted by the International Boundary Commission for 
the Northwest Angle, Lake of the Woods (T.P. 1). Coordinates quoted do 
not constitute legal definition of the boundary. 
Mileage of each monument, as measured. Mileages are expressed in miles 
and chains, chains being reckoned from the next previous whole mile. 
Mileages are listed in three series, commencing as follows: 

(a) At Northwest Angle, Lake of the Woods, as defined by Inter- 

national Boundary Commission, 1872. 
(b) At the centre of the road allowance at the twelfth base line (Mon. 
220). 

(c) At the most eastern point of Island Lake (Mon. 295). 

Forward azimuth from each monument to the next succeeding monument. 
Elevation, in feet above mean sea level, of the ground at each monument. 
Abbreviations: 

Wo. stands for Wooden Post. 

I.P. stands for Iron Post. 

P. stands for Standard Iron Post. 

P. Rock stands for Standard Rock Post. 

Pit stands for Pit or pits. 

M. stands for Mound. 

S.M. stands for Stone Mound. 

Note: Monument data between Winnipeg River and the twelfth 
base line correspond in all respects with those reported by the Commission 
in 1925, except in respect of cumulative mileage, which is here reported for 
convenience in terms of the revised mileage found for Monument 82 by the 
retracement of 1932. (See Chap. 3, 1932 Retracement Survey). 
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SUMMARY OF MONUMENT DATA 
Eleva- 
Monument : : 

Latitude Longitude eek Forward oe 

rom : in feet 

(N) (W) Mile 0 Azimuth above 

No. Type M.S.L 

° / ty ° / aA Miles—Chains ° y yt 

Water 

0 No Monument 11.2 a2 Moy DP Silssy. || OS WO ihilos 0—0 -0000 0 00 04 level 
1 Wo. and I.P.. 49 24 07-6 | 95 09 11-3 0—25-0000 | 359 59 03 1059 
D) Wo. and I.P.P. Pit M.. 49 24 43-4 | 95 09 11-4 1—00 -0043 0 00 05 1064 
3 Worandsle Paes ite\ine AOD) OS Seas) || OF OD iilod! 1—79-9647 | 359 59 39 1066 
4 Woland d.Pio lk oct e40 2061 27-6. O52 00nTI es 2—79-9643 | 359 59 00 1071 
5 Pe IP IMS ee ok enasan nl 2 DO SSeS 4) OS CO Wilco 3—47 -4250 0 01 34 1071 
6 Wiiols ebnGl WIS kaka ooo oo) CO Br OSD | GS OL iid! 3—57-5146 0 O1 34 1064 
7 Woe Eee IPs sea seo ccc | CO BS WSO | OF CO iis 5—01-8507 | 359 59 05 1065 
TAG ConcretesNliontae ace oe 49 28 25-6 | 95 09 11-3 5—21-2582 | 359 59 05 1088 
8 Wo.. SE Peal onec|) LO VO, Ose | CE OO Wiles 5—78-9943 | 359 59 05 1073 
9 Wo. and [:Po 5.08 40920-0385) 05 00ut tes 5—79-8511 0 00 05 1070 
OF Ae ee ROC Keon Vee eee ae eee 49 29 45-9 | 95 09 11-3 6— 64-6485 0 00 05 1092 
10 Woe venael IP ng = |) AO WO SSSR | OS OO Milos 6—79 -8385 0 00 02 1079 
11 NViouseaneeas 49 30 25-0 | 95 09 11-3 7—44-5926 0 00 02 1059 
12 Wo. andil Pac ates ri 40 30027. 8 058008 7—79 -7096 0 00 10 1128 
TIN “Nel roves Sp es Sos ea 49 30 50-4 | 95 09 11-3 8— 3-7018 0 00 10 1130 
(2 BAP ROCK tSuNieteue ae ee AO) Sil GifoX i Oy OO. iil os 8—75-5425 0 00 10 1129 
13 Www enaral WEsIee oe te os lh AOD Bil GOs@y | OS OO: sills sy 8—79 -6494 0 00 08 1110 
ISA RP Rocks Ss. AD) GA HNo® || OF OM Wiles 9—77-9545 0 00 08 1140 
14 Wo. and I.P INO) SSO) fp OS OO) lili 9—79 -6144 | 359 59 47 1132 
TAVAGS I PeINOC 28 S sl eee ean 49 33 11-6 | 95 09 11-3 10—60-4753 | 359 59 47 1136 
15 Wo. and I.P 49 33 24-0 | 95 09 11-3 10—79 -6229 0 00 05 1107 
16 Wo. and I.P ARG) yal oe tl || OS, OO kilos 11—79-6230 | 359 58 47 1086 
V7) WOK «5 60 AMO) Syl Serf || DE) (9) lil os 12—26-5213 | 359 58 47 1140 
17A | Concrete Mon Sree pee. 49 34 34-2 | 95 09 11-3 12—27-3783 | 359 58 47 1142 
18 Wo. and I.P 49 35 08-2 | 95 09 11-4 12—79-6054 | 359 59 26 1088 
19 Wow aiclalele, 49 35 17-7 | 95-09 11-4 13—14-1131 0 00 19 1062 
20 Wore 49 36 12-3 | 95 09 11-4 14—17-9986 | 359 59 22 1075 
ROE 1, ARrorelke.. Sy IMs coe stan oe 49 36 22-0 | 95 09 11-4 14—32-8532 | 359 59 22 1160 
21 WO he eet ees ee eA: 49 36 52-6 | 95 09 11-4 14—79-8452 | 359 59 26 1068 
22 Wo. and I.P 49 36 59-9 | 95 09 11-4 15—11-1042 | 359 59 26 1070 

23 NOtiP@ tre aa etic tense tected SRE RGB o a ok eee Te a a ds oa oiepecs tnt tere I erae eee RO fete anh ar ran  ea | 
24 Ws een 49 37 36-7 | 95 09 11-4 15— 67-6656 | 359 59 26 1075 
DANS | 12. IRGC) es, SEMIS iy gral ies Oo 49 37 37-0 | 95 09 11-4 15— 68-1064 | 359 59 26 1080 
OS Wo. and I.P MOY Sy Ao || OS OO Wile! 15—75-2464 | 359 59 19 1062 
26 Wo. and I.P 49 38 07-2 | 95 09 11-4 16—34-5483 | 359 59 19 1070 
Di Wo. and I.P 49 38 18-1 | 95 09 11-4 16—51-1935 | 359 59 19 1066 
28 Woh rain Clete eee 49 38 45-7 | 95 09 11-4 17—13-6670 0 00 02 1069 
US Ne MC oncreter\ lone ee 49 38 54-2 | 95 09 11-4 17—26-6743 0 00 02 1172 
29 Wis ancl WIP cocks en conn 20 SO BP8eG | OS CO iilcoat 17—79-5494 | 359 59 47 1094 
PROVEN WW Aes IRGrel te SHINE SSE a 49 40 13-9 | 95 09 11-4 18—69-1040 | 359 59 47 1184 
30 OPS aA EO en ee 49 40 16-8 | 95 09 11-4 18—73-5134 | 359 59 47 1169 
31 Wo, aracl WAR hse ea ol 2O 2O 20eG. |) OS OD iliod! 18—79 -4394 0 00 02 1147 
SIVA | TPS TRG SEIN GS ncs ob a occ 49 41 02-9 | 95 09 11-4 19—64 - 4006 0 00 02 1210 
32 Wwe IP oss ona ool 2O An Is@ 1 OF OD iis 19—79-3209 | 359 59 26 1179 
33 Wes amel Je wee cas en, | AO aol Silke |) OS WO iilod! 20—28-6841 | 359 59 26 1120 
34 Worerngl IP ca. oseeuc oe) AO AY OSe7 | OS CO - iilst 21—00-8378 | 359 59 26 1138 
SHAVING TBM Ieee SIMS 8 3 oly. 6 6 49 42 06-4 | 95 09 11-4 21—01-9067 | 359 59 26 1147 
35 Wr Bun Ul con oo es co ol) CO AY iighodh | OG CO iil oA! 21—12-6789 | 359 59 26 1113 
36 Wo ennal le ee oo en a CO AP DOs | OS OO asl ott 21— 37-9397 | 359 59 26 1124 
37 WO, arvel ese cece oe nel 2 22 GSO | OS OO: ii oA! 21—44-1347 | 359 59 26 1118 
S/R OCR SeN Le eee 49 42 48-3 | 95 09 11-4 21—66-2674°| 359 59 26 1201 
38 Wotand li Po= ¥0) 0291049 40'456,,65 05 00at 14 21—79 -0035 0 00 56 1131 
39 WYONG! US cee ces ol CO AS B85 | OS O8 iil! 22—78-7520 | 359 59 26 1204 
ON, || Je Re SIM cen canoe! CO aS CeO 1 OF OD iWilot! 23—17-7115 |! 359 59 26 1233 


Monument Data 67 
SUMMARY OF MONUMENT DATA—Continued 
Monument | AiG Eleva- 
‘ Latitude | i Seta Ce ; tion 
(N) ‘ een from aoe | in feet 
No. Type Mile 0 ae ore 
1 I 
al Cs oy Sry ts Hh Miles—Chains re: 
SoBe @oncretes Vion ee Ge 49 44 20-9 | 95 09 11-4 23—48-4178 | 359 59 26 1230 
40 Wiosrandeiiese sei 40) AAT 6 I OSEOON Td: 23—78-6820 | 359 58 50 1201 
40A P. Rock, S.M.. 49 45 28-5 | 95 09 11-4 24—72-2211 | 359 58 50 1160 
4] Wonand Ieee. 49 45 32-6 | 95 09 11-4 24—78-5230 | 359 59 29 1147 
42 WW HANG IIPY, oc As see 49 46 05-6 | 95 09 11-5 | 25—49-.2800 0 00 16 1090 
42A | P. Rock, S.M.. 49 46 24-3 | 95 09 11-5 25—77-9758 0 00 16 1213 
43 WWOy, Ziel Wee oi ca oe cl) HO) WG DEG | OS WO dishes 25—78-4534 | 359 59 20 1210 
44 Wo. ANG eS deen edu eu) oy Gos | OS Oo) iia 26—78-1186 | 359 59 50 1192 
45 IMGs ENMOL MIEN eS he | OIE Bile De |) WoO? ahi oS 27—20-7674 | 359 59 50 1163 
ASIEN | JE ARGO SNL, 5. ne a ol) AO LU SecA | OS GO M15 27—28-7543 | 359 59 50 1236 
46 IEE IROL AS RINI, sle s S en 49 48 08-4 | 95 09 11-5 27—717 - 8452 0 00 31 1199 
n CNG EE Byers 49 48 55-0 | 95 09 11-5 28—69 -4832 0 00 31 1102 
: OL TOU sfah Ao hr eenieeyt Pi cllth oh seen mute a Hib hae Seu es eek ceis cos | ERE Reese ne tee eee 
49 WWiokrain cll eae ee eee 4 Omi) en SO Olen 28—77-6960 | 359 59 33 1198 
AO Malm Goncrecen Lone enna 49 49 13-8 | 95.09 11-5 29—18-3053 | 359 59 33 1241 
50 WYOn eine IGE oe Sek oe all ZO AO esr OS OO) ail 29—77 -4424 0 00 41 1200 
SOA | 12s erdle Sy oko 5p eon] 2) SO BiloG |) OF OS) Til -S 30—57 - 8435 0 00 41 1242 
Sil WG, Gh WP no a alee ol) CRO IO) Bboy 1 OG, OS) Tiles 30—77-3211 0 00 02 1221 
BULAN.) Jee ovelle. Sulil o) eo een AON 5103299 5a095 ike, 31—26- 3484 0 00 02 1228 
Syd WWGy eal WI, aon Ba we op 2) Sik See || OS OO il oS 31—77-1021 0 00 07 ial 
SHIN. || TP AROS SEIN {ada ae ee 49 51 58:5 | 95 09 11-5 32—31 - 3024 0 00 07 1228 
59 W/O BuakGlIEIES os 6 Gs coe a eee 49 52 28-3 | 95 09 11-5 32—77-0323 | 359 59 50 1200 
HYOVAN | TP IReoxelke Syl Soe oe J, || 22) 52 Sse 1) OS OS! Wes 33— 08-3874 | 359 59 50 1220 
54 WYO AHO UTE on eh we ee all GSP Be HAWES. |) OS) Wey ails S 33—76-9787 | 359 58 39 1188 
5 Awl Concrete Wlonten wise. a AO yoy locas |) Os) (08) ilillas) 34—21-6604 | 359 58 39 1262 
55 Wo. and I.P AON 5S e52:2 1 95009 V1tess 34—45 -9081 | 359 59 02 1150 
56 Wo. and I.P AQ 5A 12 S95 509) 11S 34—76-8309 | 359 59 14 NS 
56A | P. Rock, S.M 49 54 33-4 | 95 09 11-5 35—29 -2387 | 359 59 14 1277 
57 Wo. and I.P 49 55 04-3 | 95 09 11-5 35—76-6730 | 359 59 49 1243 
SPIN, |) TRL TRovelke SHIMIAE we ae oo AKG) Soy Milos) || OoeO@) Wales; 36—23-0403 | 359 59 49 127A 
58 WO, ariel IIPes oases os cea 2M) ey S4besy | OS OO! Gales 36—73-4241 | 359 58 09 1162 
59 Witon aol IR yoo 2 ca ee el AO ie |) Sie @ay illest 37—28-4082 | 359 58 09 1163 
60 WOeea ACL ee eee ON SOw4 825 O50 Omit 37—76:-3695 | 359 59 28 1243 
OOM MPanNOc rs: Mista: nee e400 04-9 ROS NOOM Tt 6 38—06-5896 | 359 59 28 1266 
CUBS Rock, Ss ME- 49 57 29-4 | 95 09 11-6 38—59-5195 | 359 59 28 1260 
61 Wo. and eRe eA DSS 7840S OOO MEG 38—76-2305 | 359 59 13 1188 
62 Cross chiselled i in 1 Rock. soll ZS) Sy AAeSy || Sy OS) Wal ore 39—57-9992 | 359 59 13 1150 
63 Wo. and I.P.. ee ORS 826225) OOM iso 39—75-9602 | 359 58 23 1217 
63A | Concrete Mon.. Rea cn ie wt 49 58 50-7 | 95 09 11-6 40—24-4958 | 359 58 23 1246 
64 Wo, and lis. 4. 49 59 28-7 | 95 09 11-6 41—02-8305 | 359 58 50 1079 
CAMP E Ros. een | 50 00 00-4 | 95 09 11-6 | 41—51-4755 | 359 58 50 | 1142 
65 WG ehaval WEN, ye 50 00 16-2 | 95 09 11-6 41—75-7598 | 359 59 16 1128 
65A | P. Rock, S.M.. 50 00 56-2 95 09 11-6 42—57-2009 | 359 59 16 1248 
66 Woy, aimGlIiele 5, cn 50 01 08-0 | 95 09 Alice) 42—75-3731 | 359 58 24 1168 
COVA, | IPA Roe SIME alate be aa oe SO) Ou SyfeO. |) Ss, Wer ills 7 43—40-8321 | 359 58 24 1164 
67 WiVoy, uavel Wee. 50 02 01:3 | 95 09 11-7 43—77-1136 359 59 36 1078 
68 Wosandleibes, 50 02 52-0 | 95 09 11-7 44—75-0352 | 359 57 58 1149 
68A | P. Rock, S.M.. 50 02 57-6 | 95 09 11-7 45—03 - 7360 359 57 58 1202 
69 Wo. and I.P.. 50 03 44-0 | 95 09 11-7 45—74-9492 | 359 59 38 1189 
69A | Concrete Mon.. tes SD te 50 04 07:8 95 09 11-7 46—31-5466 | 359 59 38 1216 
70 Weal eae eee | SO OAS OOO OO MIEIESs 46—74-8145 | 359 59 17 10S 
HON | 12. Tees, SIMS, 6 ga = oe eer || SPS. || Qs WO) ail sss: A7—27-9857 | 359 59 17 | 1111 
71 | Wo. and LP.............| 50 05 28-1 | 95 09 11-8 | 47—74-7882 | 359 58 37 | 1073 
MM Roca. ota 50 06 00-1 | 95 09 11-8 | 4843-9853 | 359 58 37 | 1182 
ROME ON eAC PS oa, ie: 50 06 20-0 | 95 09 11-8! 48—74-5416 1 0 00 14 | 1072 


68 Ontario—Mamnitoba Boundary Survey, 1929-1950 
SUMMARY OF MONUMENT DATA—Continued 

Monument Dist me 

Latitude Longitude ISPATICe Forward eto 

(N) (W) yal Azimuth | 1 feet 

RS aes Mile 0 above 

Mi M.S.L. 

teeta! ie mah ates Miles—Chains ee eae 

73 Wo, ainvel (LIP senses acs os) OO Of McO | O52O0 iil 49—74-4382 | 359 58 05 1040 
(SS | IP Rodle SiMe. oa aleessal SO WL B308 | G5. OD Wihoe 50—11-8170 | 359 58 05 1224 
74 Worand Pat: ae ee OOO SuOs ome O oa0) Oeminiters 50—74-0236 | 359 58 53 1149 
FEIN {IRS IROGe SIM macnn te ow el) BO OR ISSO. | OS OD ile’ 51—17-2187 | 359 58 53 1188 
75 WO, Bre! WI concn son cool SOOR SSO | OF OD iil® 51—74-0045 | 359 59 30 1103 
TESUAW Wl PA ARYor a OSIM Ge es oe Sa cice cll ONO) Asn oS5 || IS) (> alate) 52—23-8754 | 359 59 30 LISS 
76 Wop anivel IPSec oo a. oo SO WD ASO | OS OD iil se 52—73-9842 | 359 59 09 1033 
LOAwIe Concretes Von en ier 50 10 36-0 | 95 09 11-9 5§3—67-7552 | 359 59 09 1147 
77 \Wospann ct ee arses aatiaeun 50 10 39-8 | 95 09 11-9 53—73 «6485 0 00 29 1063 
THU AIR, IRGC, SHIM oe kee oa act SO) I Wsee: | OS. OO lils® 54— 60-9424 0 00 29 1129 
78 WO, eine ee eds onl SO Ul Deer | O5.0D: ii<® 54—62-5221 | 359 59 23 1118 
79 Mark chiselled in Rock...| 50 11 26-2 | 95 09 11-9 54—64-9227 | 359 59 23 987 
80 WG Bune lbs Pee 50 13 24-4 | 95 09 11-9 57—05:-4217 | 359 58 10 990 
81 WoOsannel IIE essen cae) SO 1 O80 | OS OO 1750 57—73 -3423 0 00 14 1065 
cA [Pees I RMoyGlkee Sy IMS Go) bra Aes cad ORO ME TASS I) Sy OS) Wats) 58—03-4718 0 00 14 1107 
82 Concrete Wione, = see oe SO WE WS c6.|| OF) Of 12 -C 58—20-4854 | 359 59 58 1004 
83 IP, Reg GMs 66.5 ace b ac SOmS SiS 95098 12720 59—72-3944 | 359 59 57 1058 
84 RPARocks SAN Lae SOP NG 4A@21h | OS-O8 Wel 60—76-2395 | 359 59 59 1124 
85 [PES NRO ee SIMee cask ana anit OW) IRS 1Pe@ |! OS OO dAe0 62—4)-6206 | 359 5) 59 1079 
86 Concrete Monioa...2 ee SOM SMS Sete) O51 09N1220 63—31-3183 0 00 00-5] 1130 
87 PROC eos aati eee 50 20 09-6 | 95 09 12-0 64— 68 - 8191 0 00 00-5] 1113 
88 Poy IROOM ons ee OS oa: SO Ail Vo) | OS Oe Ae) 66—09-1956 | 359 5) 57 1163 
89 | RAS IN Rep oe dette teks eatin Jo S022 Woof | OS OD 1220) 67—39-4652 | 359 5) 58-5) 1117 
90 Concrete Mon........... 50247 05-2) 95.09" 120 69—30-7507 0 00 00 12:23 
91 eOC es Sey leet sea 50 25 08-4 | 95 09 12-0 70—47 -8270 0 00 04 1169 
92 PeROCK sO Vien eee 50 26 16-0 | 95 09 12-0 71—71-7283 0-00 05-5)" 1163 
93 1B ieee SIME conden sso) OO) 8h SOs® || OS CO i2<C 73—71-2685 0 00 12 1196 
94 BAROCK Oe eoe ieee 50 28 23-0 | 95 09 12-0 74—26-8119 0 00 00 1205 
95 Concretew Von eee 50 29 30-0 | 95 09 12-0 75—49 -6046 0 00 OL 1232 
96 IPs Tek, SaIME oes oe 50 30 26-7 | 95 09 12-0 76—56-8242 | 359 59 58 1216 
97 PMRockeoe Mia eta SO Sil Sy 0) |} OS OO 1 o@) 78—35-4308 | 359 5) 54 DP 
98 PROGR Sy Vig set ate oe SORSS5 S024 95a 09 e120) 80—28-0810 | 359 59 58 1162 
99 @oncreresMionns = sen eee 50 34 46-4 | 95 0) 12-0 81—55-6524 | 359 59 58 1129 
100 IPA Ino elles SuIMIne Saco ooh eal Sl OG 220) OS.02) i22@ 83—42-6133 | 359 59 58 1173 
101 IP Rea ee SEINE, wee aisle o's ooo eZ oil OS Oe) al 7e®) 85—05-5701 | 359 5) 56 1180 
102 RAR Ock Sana eee 50 38 43-9 | 95 09 12-0 86—20-4872 | 359 59 57-5] 1222 
103 IP TRO, SIME gos oon a lt OO) 20) CMs@s |) OS OY wae 87—58-7419 0 00 00 1164 
104 @oncrete: Mion eo. ose 50 40 37-0 | 95 09 12-0 88—34-2192 | 359 5958-5] 1198 
105 Pao SsNigs eee ee 50 42 11-3 | 95 09 12-0 90—19-0670 0 00°00 | 1143 
106 BaRocks ss Mi 50 43 29-3 | 95 09 12-0 9 1—58 -9386 0 00 00 1154 
107 IPs Tver, SLIM o6 soa. | kl) AE Sosy || OS 03) 1Va@ 92—77 -2525 0 00 01-5} 1170 
108 [Pe ROO a SMe oo, eles oi wl) Ae) Abo ky || MOS (OS) alo) 94—26-5780 0 00 O1-5| 1176 
109 @oncrete- Viont 245s 50 46 07-2 | 95 09 12-0 94—61-5278 0 00 03 1194 
110 P. Rock, S.M 50 47 21-7 | 95 09 12-0 96—15-8922 | 359 59 56 elWae 
Weil Pa Roek, S,.N1 50 48 26-3 | 95 09 12-0 97—35-2054 | 35) 5) 56 1119 
12, IP, IRorele SeIM soca a ads c-| SO AO A5ch |) O5 OD 12 98—76-8984 0 00 02 1185 
1G PROC S..Viee a eee 50 50 09-3 | 95 09 12-0 99—33 - 3474 0 00 OL 1182 
114 (ConcretesVlonss = eee 50 51 26-8 | 95 09 12-0 | 100—72-4838 0 00 OL 1162 
115 P. Rock, S.M 50 51 50-0 | 95 09 12-0 | 101—28-0332 0 00 00 1174 
116 ROG Ke SalV ete aca 50 53 28-0 | 95 09 12-0 | 103—18-6060 0 09 00 1190 
Tap IPs. Rok, SuIMGG ob cco gob ae 50) 5412-7 | 95 09 12-0) 104-—07-3331 |) 359) 529858 Li 
118 RARNOCKM Os ere ee 50 55 49-3 | 95 09 12-0 | 105—75-7331 0 00 OL 1157 
119 POC Sa tee er eee 50 56 54:7 | 95 09 12-0 | 107—16-2007 0 00 O1 1156 
120 (Concrete sVilonm nee ee 50 57 46-6 | 95 09 12-0 | 108—15-950) 0 00 OL 119) 
121 IPE ARNO SIMI eee ok oan coh ol) Geer Za 1 OS OWA | TOD) TD 0 00 O1 1149 


Monument Data 69 


SUMMARY OF MONUMENT DATA—Continued 


| 

Monument : | | Eleva- 

Latitude Longitude aes Forward Fae 

NI r rom : in feet 

B (N) (W) Mi Azimuth : 

No. Type | Mile 0 above 

| | M.S.L. 

| Sa ee Ny Se Milles = Chains rare 

122 Pe oc ans alee eee eae 50 59 36-1 | 95 09 12-0 | 110—24-2059 | 359 59 58 1186 
123 PRoGlst Sal kes attane hee Silas) OS 09) ASO) |) TI Si eosey | S50) Howe 1252. 
124 Pa Rock eSsVitwon. fa hans 51 02 10-4 | 95 09 12-0 | 113—21-1899 | 359 59 58 1129 
125 Concrete; Month, ose sen: DIOS SOON R9S 1092 OMS — 29 eS Somes 505 Ons 1124 
126 ROCK Ror Vite ta ere ie Si 05 29-4 | 95 09 12-0 | 117—06-9373 | 359 59 58 1130 
127 Pe eNOGK ASV eee O00 O21 9 50 Ona | 118—68-5368 | 359 59 53 1118 
128 PAR INOG Kar S: Vinge ieee ee Sl 08 09-1 | 95 09 12-0 | 120—12-2089 | 359 59 56 1146 
129 PRR Gos heh sce te 1809 1826") 95209 12-0, (e191 —=3 8-04 60a eases Ouse 1096 
130 ConcretewVlon swe wees o1 10 36-0 | 95 09 12-0 | 122—77-9450 0 00 O1 LAA 
131 126 IRC Oe RSM A oe wi ne ol 11 43-3 1 95 09 12-0 | 124—21-2989 OFOO8O2 ietid'sS 
Ly? eNOS 9) Voce nee eee Ole eS Sai O 5m OOM) et? 5 == OOM ONS OMS mm lent (Or 
133 PUROCK 4 Se li eieeeee Lite 5113 34:1 95 09 12-0 | 126—31-48900 3095952 1110 
LSA ares INOCKs Os Views ates te 31 14 07-9 | 95 09 12-0 | 127—03-4888 | 359 59 59 1116 
135 Concrete Mon........... | 51 15 37-8 | 95 09 12-0 | 128—61-5241 0 00 01 1132 
3 Grp lOc OG KET Oa eg ae ee aeamt 51 16 19-07} 95 09 12-0 | 129—44-8631 0 00 02-5) 1132 
137 IP Ieee, SaIMG ns amcc ase odh UF BOE? 1 OS: OO 11O<0) | ie sewisow 0 00 02-5) 1116 
138 12 IRGoC SIME seks oe ea all Pl IRS) Soto | MOS, OY Vie) |) SP Orono 0 00 04 ine 
139 PWROGKA On nae hey tear: 51 19 26-3 | 95 09 12-0 | 133—12-6622 | 359 59 59 1119 
140 Concrete Mon........... 51 20 33-3 | 95 09 12-0 | 13435-5410 0 00 02 1107 
141 PamINOGKn Ss Vite pe yee ole 12 Om OO NOMI = (MEI 5G iA 65 0 00 O1 1120 
142 1aalbrel ke, Suis ees ele IIe MOS OT DSO | aeRO SISSY |) EO SOI 1) Te 
143 BROCK WON Vln sie ae eee Sl 23753-7095, 09 5 12-ON i 138= 93-41 Ses 59S Oe ol 1149 
144 Ie IIS es Su Ee nen pe eee | 51 24 58-2 | 95 09 12-0 | 139—42-5964 | 359 59 59 1148 
145 Conereree Mone as een eae 51 26 27-4 | 95 09 12-0 | 141—19-5172 0 00 03 1170 
146 Pi Rocks ss. Vien. ey Ole S06) 89550912 On 42 362.6305 0 00 03 1163 
147 BRNO tOsVian ee ise, sal OleZen 2c On OORT Omimi4 6S Solo om 0 00 00 1169 
148 Conorete: Monten as.-. | 51 30 11-7 | 95 09 12-0 | 145—44-1575 | 0 00 00 1171 
149 Py Rock SM.) >. +.....7) 513i 19-4.) 95.09) 12-0 | 14668-1796 0 00 00 1171 
150 ABINOC Lee Saline tee uer st oiee: Sl Sle S8- 8s S955 09.12 Ola i —48 75160 es oO 259859 tiv 
151 JRE ENG Oke ono yINY LE San aerate V1 33°29) 3.21 95%09912 On| 1492 S507 ooo mole Do 1163 
gy EOC KA RSV lee ed ice 51 35 15-3 | 95 09 12-0 | 151—30-5884 0 00 01-5} 1141 
Ss @onerete dion: 22. 6.4. 5173650 7-9) POSn 09 N12 OMe 52 ——sil LO S2a | oa OO NOD 1147 
154 RwRock, 5: VE Ser Garo Orak 95 09 12-0 | 154—06-9134 | 359 59 59 1083 
155 PAINOG EAL Suv wy ait sere oes fod 38) Ol ee 95) OO M1208 F154 45/3507 0 00 00 Rin? 
156 PEEROC eNOS Mitra sonal tol 39 ston Do OOm TOMES OS Seol od, 0 00 O1 1142 
157 GoncreteyNilon,.. 2 aa Sle Aas OS SOON LD OM ety Slee SONS 0 00 00 1095 
158 Py RockoS:Me. occ. s. 2251042532851 95509) 13-00)" 160-—15- 0564 359 59 54 1124 
159 PeRoce Siva. os cee leo les 18 BOSC 09RI2 07 Ol 02" S 0020 soe Ole. 1091 
160 PeRoek SiMaek. vn. rs 5l 44 5968 1295009 12 0016248 5851 | S09 9 ot 1125 
161 @oncretedWicnies. sarees = 50) 45 53-4 1955097 12-0) | 163==51-0299: | 0 00 0&8 1086 
162 RABROC = RON Vie eee Ae ac 51 46 52-0 | 95 09 12-0 | 164—61-0815 | 0 00 00° | 1095 
163 ee Pb ROCK SO UMl am oi iss ee} DLI4S8- O42 EO SSO9R I 20 166—16 -5470 0 00 00 2 1074 
(Ose SHEP OCE< SUV He ooo" os 51 50 05-5 | 95 09 12-0 | 168—38-3607 | 359 59 58-5, 1089 
165 Goncretes Vion aee essen eole olen ONO on ODM | 169—69 -0745 359 59 S7 | 1111 
66mm Ie eRock, SMe en 51 52 34-0 | 95 09 12-0 | 17126-5369 | 359 59 55 | 1102 
167 | P. Rock, S.M...........| 51 $3 05-0 | 95 09 12-0 | 17174-1517 | 359 59 58 | 1100 
168 | Pi Rock, SiMe ss anes | 51 54 18-9 | 95 09 12-0 | 17327-6532 | 359 59 58 | 1070 
169 JPA IRE es iN | Aa ae Sil 5 5axe/20 | oy OS) “ie (0) t74—37- S441 359 59 58 1078 
17044 wConerete Wiel: cei sec | Obs DOM49 22k 195 100 2-0 176—12-4701 359 59 58 1086 
(71 Pee Rocke SiMe. Stance oo 51 57 48-6 | 95 09 12-0 | 17729-9516 | 0 00 02 | 1110 
Glare Pd Rocke SM st vcxee 51 59 01-0 95 09 12-0 | 17861-0885 | 0 0005 | 1102 
igre ePeRock* SiNIS 2.0 ashen 52 00 41-6 | 95 09 12-0 | 18055-6809 0.00 05 | 1044 
174 GoncuetenVlomeace ee: cat 5210173522. | 95,09. 12-0 181—58 -0060 0 00 O1 | 1118 
7S) [Peal Parole. Raab ene aca ie | 52 02 21-1 | 95 09 12-0 | 182—48-5986 | 0 00 02-5) 1130 
K6re eR eRock) SMe Caer scp. | 52 03 43-8 | 95 09 12-0 | 18415-6249 | 00001 | 1138 


70 Ontario-—Mamitoba Boundary Survey, 1929-1950 
SUMMARY OF MONUMENT DATA—Continued 
Eleva- 
Monument : : 
Latitude Longitude Pacey Forward : Ore t 
(N) (W) Mile 0 Azimuth | apo. 
No. Type me ee ee 
2 MESsE: 
° / vt ° / yt Miles—Chains ° td aA 
177 Pa Rock Savin 52 04 58-8 | 95 09 12-0 | 185—50-8294 0 00 O1 Taki 
178 ROCK On Nise a ere 52 05 26-6 | 95 09 12-0 | 186—13-5304 0 00 00 1166 
179 PAR OcksnS Mire ee ee 52 06 32-5 | 95 09 12-0 | 187—34-9310 | 359 59 58 1123 
180 Be Rock ouVike eter ee ane 52 07 43-8 | 95 09 12-0 | 188—64-4576 | 359 59 59 1120 
181 PralNOCE On cen me 52 09 22-1 | 95 09 12-0 | 190—55-4181 0 00 00 1088 
182 Ie ARNayelie, Salsa asus naeool O22 OD Aver | OS OD 12s | Oley 0 00 O1 1100 
183 Concretes Monee ee 51 11 34-0 | 95 09 12-0 | 193—18-0984 0 00 00 1086 
184 ReaRock eS. 52 12 39-5 | 95 09 12-0 | 194—38-8264 | 359 59 59 1085 
185 PaRockeeS: ites ee 52 14 00-4 | 95 09 12-0 | 196—03-0259 | 359 59 59-5) 1107 
186 BU Rock SuVvigws wee 52 14 39-7 | 95 09 12-0 | 196—63-4547 | 359 59 59 1104 
187 Goncretes Monsees 52 15 56-0 | 95 09 12-0 | 198—20-7045 | 359 59 59 1114 
188 1P 1Retorelke, SIMS Godson c 3) DA IG S309 1] OS OO Wd) |) MOO—WGH a5 | SEO) SO SS 1119 
189 IRs 1eXeyol <<, Se cea coe) DY Il So) OS OO 12 5@ | POO oe 0 00 00 1105 
190 PR Rock, Sel Sen ee ee 2 LORS Sa 95 0982 Om 202 506988 0 00 00 1116 
191 RaeRockeS ieee 52 20 38-6 | 95 09 12-0 | 203—54-9120 0 00 00 1090 
192 PEAR aay SMe cnc cccsnl) OY Ail 2Oas | OS OO WP | DOS — Oslo S540 0 00 00 1099 
193 ConeretenVlons eee 52 22 29-8 | 95 09 12-0 | 205—65-8000 0 00 02 1099 
194 Ro Rock SiMins ae see O20 24220-9595 09F12-08 20/025 846 0 00 04-5) 1099 
195 IPs IRoele: SulMte ode o nese DAYS WGoO. | OS OO W220) |) DOS OSs 7/7 0 00 00 1091 
196 Concrete: Moy. eeu ees 52 26 46-9 | 95 09 12-0 | 210—60-8916 0 00 00 1092 
197 PROCKAS! Vine eee eee 52 27 08-9 | 95 09 12-0 | 211—14-6306 0 00 00-5} 1090 
198 [Ps IRR SIME, os las ne a 52 28 08-3 | 95 09 12-0 | 212—25-9573 0 00 O01 1095 
199 Re RockeS: Vinee e220 nO 4 om OS OOM Ome —1o2 0959 0 00 O1 1107 
200 BASOCK aS Vite eames ares 52 30 12-1 | 95 09 12-0 | 214—56-2235 0 00 00 A 
201 Concrete lon eee 52 31 50-5 | 95 09 12-0 | 216—47-4160 0 00 O01 1104 
202 RAROGERAS NI uae eee 52 32 38-7 | 95 09 12-0 | 217—41-4141 0 00 02 Or 
203 IP, Reel, SM 52 33 49-6 | 95 09 12-0 | 218—70-3472 0 00 02 1102 
204 IP del, SiMla.. - 52 35 12-4 | 95 09 12-0 | 220—37-6860 0 00 00 1099 
205 CGoncreten\ lone 52 36 09:7 | 95 09 12-0 | 221—45-6882 0 00 00 1109 
206 Palo, Seite 5. 52) 37 23-7 | 95.09 12-0) 22279-4668 0 00 00 1105 
207 ROCKS seer 52 38 00-8 | 95 09 12-0 | 223—56-4647 | 359 59 59-5) 1117 
208 IPs Toke, SwIMS 5S g-5 0 as ols 52 38 25-3 | 95 09 12-0 | 224—14-0185 | 359 59 59 plea 
209 Concretes lowe ee 52 40 45-8 | 95 09 12-0 | 226—69-8986 0 00 00 1116 
210 Re OckeaaSs \itaae ser eae 52 41 42-8 | 95 09 12-0 | 227—77-6119 0 00 00 1103 
211 IP, Weer SIM 5 So on on ool OY 2 5859 | OF OD 1Ps@ |) DVO — she H7/So 0 00 00 1092 
DD PA Rock Shien we eal Oe) 43.0097 2a 95) 098 120i 2804 0250S SOS 9mo9 1101 
213 Conereteu onsen ae 52 45 08-5 | 95 09 12-0 | 231—73-5847 | 359 59 58-5] 1090 
214 PRocks Sst ee ee 204541 OM 95 0912 019252 43 042 4a Om SO ok 1110 
215 PROCS: Vane ees 52 46 31-7 | 95 09 12-0 | 233—41-5795 | 359 59 59-5). 1115 
216 ROCK On aaa ee eee 52 47 51-9 | 95 09 12-0 | 235—04-6846 | 359 59 59 1065 
Day RRO NV heer aas 52 49 07-0 | 95 09 12-0 | 236—40-1736 | 359 59 59 1063 
218 @oncretenVioneae eee 52 50 09-4 | 95 09 12-0 | 237—55-9994 | 359 59 59 1062 
219 IP i Rorele SeIMES ecu co cee) OY SO) VS5S | OF OO 126M || BEIT S808 || SSO. SO SC 1048 
22 Vein iG orncrete bien alr ere 52 50 29-3 | 95 09 12-0 | 238—06-5653 44 25 50 1047 
\12th Base Lines 
220 Concrete ict see ee 52790! 29-3 1195) 09) 12-0 0— 0-0000 AWA RS). XO) 1047-12 
IX PROG Sa meee ee oe 52 50 31-4 | 95 09 08-6 O— 4-5220 MAS DS 52 1051-73 
222 BeNOCK GO 4 lente eee SD Sil SOD | OF OF B83 1—51-1620 44 27 O7 1048-73 
223 PARC Saree ee 52 51 58-2 | 95 06 48-0 2—31-3530 AA) Tiea5 1094-64 
224 PalVOck aoalViseeeeice ae SY Plo | OF Oo Os@ 3—00 - 9253 44 28 14 1096-48 
225 IP. JRO SuIME 5 oo 60.6 6 ch 6 SP 5S SoS | OF OL Soe 4—44 . 3537 44 29 29 1079-73 
226 Goncrete Biche SF 5S Sod) | OS Os Sabor! 5—48 - 1638 44 30 19 1084-08 
DX PRROC RRS AN Sar ae ae DD SE wales | OS OP il7/oW 6—69 -4795 Alah Sil Pil 1058-34 
228 IPs IR¥oe a Sy IM les Ais audio pe 5 S58) Bios) || OS Wil W7ok 8—02 - 3593 44 32 16 1077-68 
229 PABROCkes SalV egret 52 56 44:8 | 94 59 01-8 10—09- 1095 44 33 56 1069-34 


Monument Data 71 
SUMMARY OF MONUMENT Dz 
MONUMENT DATA—Continued 
Monument 
F F Eleva- 
= | Latitud | et Dist . 
ae | an (N) . etic el Forward on 
| Type | Mile 0 Azimuth ieee 
| M.S.L. 
230 |C P $e viles=Chaine ae 
aN oncrete Pier 
ll ee ane ate 52 57 39-2 | 94 57 33-1 | 1146-3746 | 44 3 7 
282 | P. Rook, Saf... 200 101"'| $2 $9 25-4 | 94 34 42-9 | ta—aizias | 3548 | 1076-22 
De, . Rock, S.M.... Bes < 4—31-2133 | 44 37 25 | 1050 
SP Rocke SMe s,s, 9 56-6 | 94 53 48-5 | 15—23-0708 | 44 ; ee 
co ne SNe sham ea 53 00 42-3 | 94 52 33-6 ee 38 07 | 1004-18 
235 | Concrete Piet 00.2 53 01 34-1 94 31 08:8 17-73.6314 | 44 40 16 | 1071-02 
Do PRRock.S. Mi cs. ac. -5 | 94 50 37-1 | 18—35-4143 | 44 40 40 “09 
738 De ore ee 53 02 34-9 | 94 49 29-0 | 19—45-097 1045 -09 
239 | P. Rock. aie ee ee ae Paes lee ee nee 
ee RR eer er ci Ue) 
Mee leer SMe ae $3 05 18-4 | 94 45 00-2 | 23-78-6774 | 44 45 10 | 1072-9 
Bie Wwe Rock S: Mes... 3m Se | 53 05 52-0 | 94 44 05-0 | 2471-3295 | 44 4: Ge 
ack, SLM... so... 53 06 29-9 | 94 4 : ae 45 54 972-07 
243. | P. Rock, S.1 | | 302-4 | 25—73-411 
Wes \eD Race oy Reed Bde 53 07 30-5 | 94 41 22-5 7 44 6363 14 48 03 1007.33 
245 | Concrete Pier........... 53 08 10-1 | 94 40 17-0] 28—50-4550 | 44 48 55 33.88 
246 | P. Rock, S.M........... 2 ps3 (0. iar ok Na a eee 1031-20 
Diva HPO ReceeS Moe eas | 3-9 | 94 37 25-5 | 31—35-2571 | 44 51 12- 
OCIA AMS its Ouest Se 1 53 10 15-2 | 94 36 50-2 | 13 1012-01 
248) (OP Pit NE ces. 36 50-2 | 32—01-4402 | 44 51 40 aA 
248 | D. Pit Manso. .ss....++.] 53 10 59-5 | 94 35 36-8 | 33-17-5453 | 44 52 39 "996-61 
O50 | Concrete Pier... ......., 12 08-7 | 94 33 42-0 | 35—07-6464 | 44 S4 12 10 
Pa Rie hiee cee SE eg eee ed ear tea esl ne | 1004.58 
252 P. Pit M age ra pw sete aes ; 37—39-570 
yee eM So] boda ss-0 | 0499.08.0 se 18.0043 44 3645 | 903.79 
BS an eps Rock, S. Metre, 23 IPSS era haripre as | Charen si ye 1004-40 
Pt ei Ree 33 16 21.7 | 94 26 40-9 | 41—77.1230 | 44 90 49 | 998.69 
j57e PIRP OPI sss. ee | 53 16 54-6 | 94 25 46-1 | 42—68-5469 | 45 00 32 30 
2 A a Sa era Cam ena arp gen pad oe ep opto Oe Sh st | ‘941-07 
0a Sas eihe eadcoe Conk ates aia ee a Eee 
g5> S| > PitM....ss.......] 53:19 06-6 | 94 22 05-5 | 46-35-6474 | 45 03 30 982.47 
261 SCE uaa iiaas Serer eee <4 Shek neta i7—34.737T | 43 04 32 | 962-95 
lye osu ae een eeeriey endless are Pay cere! oes, 930.43 
DROP AEM ee feck | 53 21 44-0 | 94 17 41-7 | 50-58-2733 | 45 07 00 946-30 
DGS WP aRock: SMe... 40.2.1 53 22 04-2 | 94 17 07-7 | 51—22-2945 | 45 07 30 | 929-04 
PTE Ge 8 Mie 52-88 29 OB Ee 54 | 898-7 
266 | Concrete Pier........... 33.23 45-4 | 04 14 17.6 | 34-02-8484 | 48 09 45 | 909-35 
267 | P. Rock, ht ae ie 33 04 $0.3 | 04 12 13.2 | $6—03-8608 | 48 11.33 s80-37 
tre eee | “3 | 9 3-2 56—03-8608 
360 | P. ae | 53 25 35-8 | 94 11 11-6 | 5703-5689 13 12 18 | 854.19 
TON eee SM > 23196 32.0. | OL GOUSDe Seon 41008) ae anomie Gen 
071 | P. Pit M 1 ig ean Ou ag ertecmore 53 Dil 13-8 | 04 O8 26-2 BO 57 oS 05 | 45 14 29 876 77 
Lops ea ii ese] $3 28 53.2 | 94 05 38-1 6234-4485 | 45 16 44 863-63 
yen Cog sie a ene eae 53 30 19-0 | 94 03 12: are een ede 
iMag ce Pike Cha peeked cs : é 28 = jiy/7arsd) 64——6 lio / 
215 | B. Pit Me... TIT.) 53.31 25-8 | 94 01 19-5 | 66—47-7247 EER, eee 
278 | Copel er sears We | 53 32 53-3 93 58 50-7 | 68—79-2977 | 45 22 12 | 892-44 
ra iS on ls acl OAS 32-8 | 93 57 43-6 | 70—05-5879 | 45 23 04 882-45 
eee BSC ee ee ae 19-0 | 7134-2400 | 45 24 13 919-42 
Pep Rone SNE. oo ie sal 53 135 58 oe as ee ee ee 
paee en Me ed 7404-4696 | 45 26 25 | 949-38 
Desew iC ite aiken LW aes e AeeGe -4| 74—54-3227 | 45 26 56 | 987-69 
sen ce an Se en eer: cee | 53 36 46-3 | 93 52 13-5 | 75—29-2946 | 45 27 31 975-51 
SEaS Maelo. \ x 53 37 26-4 1 93.51 05:0}. 76—37+1513 ' 45 28-26 | 937-23 


(we Ontario-—Mamnitoba Boundary Survey, 1929-1950 
SUMMARY OF MONUMENT DATA—Continued 
Monument Dist ae a 
Latitude Longitude . ants Forward tex 
(N) (W) Mile 0 Azimuth se ne 
No pe ile above 
? M.S.L 
° / vt ° i [MA Miles—Chains ° / aA 
285 [Pe ekotelie rile me, sos Bare 53 38 13-0 | 93 49 45-2 77—59 - 3624 45 29 30 967-77 
286 PeROCKI OSV eg eu ear es 53 38 52-0 | 93 48 38-4 78— 64 - 9682 45 30 24 946-95 
287 IP Role, “SuIM Sj ond 0 ha & SSN OOS 2-4 9S e420 aT 79—73 +5526 45 31 14 943-55 
288 Pe Roc, os Vie ee 53 40 07-6 | 93 46 28-9 80—70 -6188 45 32 08 925-78 
289 ConcreterBici ws See 53 40 39-1 | 93 45 34-8 81—59- 8335 ASS 2eo 933-04 
290 BMPireeM Spa aee eeee Bo) Bi isl | Oy ASS y/o y/ 83—36- 6439 45 34 18 787-78 
291 PPC ieee.) a ee nee SSO S Om OSA omle/is9 83—74 - 6662 45 34 4] 812-65 
292 IPS ARO IRE IMI ose oc Soy AD VASS | O3 2H $So 84—51-2215 AS OS 17 820-41 
293 @Goncrete Rican nee by) 45S) Biers) || OS) AAO) ESS) 86—71-3213 Aly yf iL il 900-62 
294 Pocket ee Byer Abo ss | Wes Se) WEES 87—52 - 3408 45 37 49 770-43 
295 GoncretesRicwe eee bys) GE IG oto) |) SS) Be oss 87—55 - 3280 750-60 
ISLAND LAKE 
SASS tae ae eR GRP e EL APE OCU ae, alee eT AME Sha eA SUT conta ly 0—00 -0000 38 40 34 
296 IP IR Tel eateIMle s Jy S woe oe 53. 44761 19339704 0—30-4040 38 40 51 883 
297 PER Ok SSeNia ete ore 53045) 40> (MOS Sia: 2—07 -4708 38 42 06 868 
298 Pa Rock Sie eee 53 46 46-1 | 93 35 58-8 3—56 - 3438 38 43 20 926 
299 P. Rock set in Boulder. ..| 53 48 20-7 | 93 33 50-6 6—02-8139 38 45 04 933 
300 CGoncreteiPicia eee eee Se) SO Oeil POs oul Seka s) 8—40-7467 38 46 55 942 
301 RaRocksio. Vitae 53) SOAS DR OSe S03 08S 9—53-6259 38 47 47 938 
302 [eee lRicreleisy IMIG o See iy oll. or WPT |) OS) BS S55 11—60-1517 38 49 19 927 
303 ReRockessa Vite eee io) SA Hes) |) OS Dil Soe) 12— 66-2731 38 50 06 927 
304 IP Role SIME es 6 be ces Soy Sb AD | OF BS ile 15—36-1070 33 52 Oil 913 
*305 RAINOG aa S aN ie eamreae Kyowa) oxerods || Oey 2) Sytlo®) 16—66-1485 Sis SS) Oil 888 
306 Gonereter icra eae on ol OA ae) |) OS) Vile Ssiotl 19—01-9711 oe SL SS 830 
307 PeilOClat. pce ree here 53 58 37-6 | 93 19 49-6 21—20-1641 SOON 840 
308 Concrete Pichia ene 54 00 16-0 | 93 17 34-7 23—54-5735 38 58 O1 850 
309 EA ROCKELO7 Vere aeee eres OP ior | Oe Tee ilo 26—49 -4272 39 00 10 780 
310 PSIG eke Oe Vee ae Seon As) lilo? |) OSs iis) Sor 28—01-1518 39 01 10 815 
311 125 ING SIMs sae go en oh eel Biakcah | OGD Ao) 28—66-7126 39 01 44 825 
Bly (Concrete Bienen wee EYE MAL 7fotl 1 Oss Tih Bikes 30—30-8189 39 02 52 806 
B39 ROCs sinh pipes ee aD 4 ONS fal mOSnODRSorO 32—26-5235 39 04 20 810 
314 Re Rocke ine plc ie 54 08 06-7 | 93 06 45-7 35—26-0565 39 06 35 814 
Sul) PeRNOCk minspl pes tet 54 09 00-1 | 93 05 31-7 36—51-9167 39 07 35 821 
316 PeRock tint ploereein ae EO ise | Os OS. SOs4! 38—36-5917 39 08 58 833 
317 Concrete Rigi wean an ae il Srv | OS Oil BSio7 41—06 -0337 SOMO: 773 
318 PaAlocksteineplpemey ieee By ile SLAG) | OP oss BE aS 43—74-6564 Se) ths) WE 779 
319 PP Rocksyini pipes... 2... 54 1S elSio 1692 6545-6 46—02 -2362 39) 15e 02, 801 
320 IPs ING@EA Sin joa, oanseee alt Oe) 1G ISeO || OD SS Voor 47—34-4003 39 16 03 809 
Sil Concrete Bice ree eee. 54 18 00-9 | 92 52 58-6 50—04 - 7127 39 18 O1 759 
SAL PROG ainupipee ma ea: 54 19 36:8 | 92 50 44.3 52—35-1812 39 19 47 762 
S28 IPO IRGYClG SWA ONO 5's och 0 a 6 SA 0242 OLN AON Sie 7 53—49 - 5346 $9 20138 764 
324 1, INGTSIK. TMMOMNES e665 o ao ox SE Dil Dio) | O24 Or 7/ 55—14-2562 39 21 47 742 
325 IP, INGE Ma ONS. cao ooo | OE DB SGoS. | OF AG O82o 57—32-1871 39923 27 700 
326 Pa Rock. sinh lp Cem aee SEO TL | OR, AME DIAS) 59—14-0008 39 24 45 650 
326 Au, Concrete: Piers: se. yee Bk Dab SysoGf | OP 43 lilo Ff 60—35-4790 39 25 44 665 
Si IP IRGC, eal ON ao. s a ve | O BS WON | OP ash Ose 60—39 - 3120 39) 25) 46 665 
328 PeRock ans pipenie.. seer O4520) 2874 OD AT 05.2 62—53-9277 39, 27 44 670 
329 [Ps INGrel, hat OOS. o 64 oo 5 - yb 2 Apo |) OP A) OSc0 63—61-5819 39 28 34 683 
330 IPE ARGC) tht jG no hnud el) oth As Aas | OW Bh Gilop 66—02 -9184 39 30 26 689 
331 Concrete Piers > 45 eee 54 29 44-3.| 92 36 27-9 67—44-1766 39 31 40 691 
332 IP ARO. 0M JNO. .c4+o5 soe) ot! SO Also | OP 3H O2-5 69—04 - 2526 39 32 54 681 
333 1 INGOK, HM FHI. 6 oc ao < mel 2 Dias || OD sy} AEso() 71—40-0713 SO) Be Sil 640 
334 Concrete eicueesaee eee 54 33 08-0 | 92 31 38-7 72—50- 2056 39 35 48 652 
$35 Pe RNocksneplpeen: Gi ae ek Bye, AAW ath |) OW AS Sal 75—74-4164 39 38 31 671 


Monument Data re 
SUMMARY OF MONUMENT DATA—Continued 
| 

Monument ice Eleva- 

ee ee Latitude Longitude ae Forward on 

(N) (W) Mile 0 Azimuth | Show 

No Type ile above 

| M.S.L 

Sea 2 a ee sine Miles—Chains ae Shea 

336 Pe OCk 1D-pi pea e main 54°36 2923 192° 26°51-6 77—52-0941 39 39 31 TES: 
Se ie 5) eA Rovere. Shin PIPE se peas 54736) 50-4 1°92 B6n21-5 78—14-2529 SOT39 E55 oe 
338 | ConcretelPierys: Bene. 54 38 15-5 | 92 24 19-9 80—24-0866 | 39 41 34 634 
339. I PL. Rock inepipe. yaa BY EO. | OP Ds NO 7 82—02 -4877 39 42 55 653 
s40F, ie Be NG clonime mie mea nen 54 41 20-1 | 92 19 55-3 84—73 -0040 89-4510 649 
34) (iB ocksetnsol pooner SARASE OMe OD Te Dilied: 87—47 - 1384 39 47 16 655 
342, Nee Rock tink pipes ame | 54 44 24-1 | 92 15 30-6 89—41- 1309 39 48 46 627 
342 A} Concrete Pier:.......... 54 45 43-2 | 92 13 36-6 | 91—39-4450 SLO 1) 604 
343 (P= iOGaeimipipemaas mas 54 45 44:0 | 92 13 35-4 91—41-0730 | 39 50 20 604 
G4) 1 Te IROCKein: pipe ene ee 54 47 29-7 | 92 11 02-7 | 94-12-7218 | 39 52 19 630 
345 PO Rockin pipe ans ee (poate n 00h 2a OOM 1Og Seo 94—73-8537 39) S2556 629 
340° ES ROCK = itt) Cam nanaer at 54 48 58-6 | 92 08 54-2 | 96—30-7371 | 39 54 11 605 
347 lee dawolelic, iheh ONDE os eg ao 54 50 55-5 | 92 06 04-6 99—25-1766 39 56 36 590 
348 Pe Rock, im piper. wee 54 52 54-6 | 92 03 11-6 | 102—24-0200 39 58 44 572 
S49) < Ni @oncreted Rice ane 54 54 51-8 | 92 00 21-0 | 105—19-1292 40 O1 O1 541 
550). Woe Sivockenins pip Cease 54 56 05-9 | 91 $8 33-0 | 107—07-8727 40 02 29 512 
Jou (ile MROGKsn iii plea rien nee 54 56 12-4 | 91 58 23-5 | 107—20-9461 40 02 33 506* 
SPP Any) Jeb Uncool nO OS So oe ay oe 54 57 58-2 | 91 55 48-9 | 109—73-4585 40 04 39 487 
$93))) IN Be Rock sin pineemes sar 54 58 19-7 | 91 55 17-4 | 110—36-6792 40 05 02 485 
354 P. Roclevanipipeernsnss:aee 54 59 30-9 | 91 53 33-2 | 112—19-7873 40 06 26 457 
355 Rw Rocka nap pene ee. 50) 00220765 S918 S25 ion RIS sil O74 eee OOim st 434 
356 Concrete: Licra eee ee 55 01 08-7 | 91 51 09-8 | 114—56-3777 | 40 08 19 393 
Sor P. Rock, in pipet: 2. . |) 0002 18 On OIA 27 i163 0260 40 09 43 407 
358 PB Rock. inipipeaere eases 55 03 11-1 | 91 48 10-0 | 117—62-5420 40 10 47 402 
S50 ries Rock. ine plpe mer ae 55 03 54-6 | 91 47 05-9 | 118—70-101 40 11 40 394 
360 bo Rock, ini pipe ne eee 55 05 36-5 | 91 44 35-8 | 121—35-200 40 13 43 387 
361 Goncrete: Pict ee eee 55 06 55-8 | 91 42 38-7 | 123—34-878 40 15 20 381 
362 P. Rock, in pipe........| 95 08 45-4 | 91 39 56-6 | 126—15-782 40 17 33 387 
363 Ba Rock. iit plpe sera. ee 55 09 42-4 | 91 38 32-3 | 127—50-545 40 18 39 394 
364 Pe Rocks ink plpemeus eee 55° 10) 2327.91 37 30-9) 1 128——53-967 40 19 26 390 
365 Pa Rock vinepipens seen 55 12 24-2 | 91 34 32-2 | 131—56-869 40 21 49 Si, 
306 P. Rock, ani pipe: sae. seh Do) 2 moor OMI Sel Oa 2aie i230 tA) 40 22 27 375 
367 [ee URorel Krupanyayiayey,. < aac na 5 55 13 40:4 | 91 32 38-8 | 133—50-627 40 23 39 363 
368 Concrete Picth nee eee 55 14 44-7 | 91 31 03-0 | 135—20-433 40 24 59 343 
369 PROG in ieee eee §5 15 25-5 | 91 30 02-1 | 136—22-932 40 25 48 353 
370 [PY Roel AU FOIE, cy eS eo 55 16 11-9 | 91 28 52-9 | 137—36-610 40 26 45 358 
371, WW RAROck in pipes acters 55 16 54-5 | 91 27 49-3 | 138—42-602 AO imi 361 
372 +~«| *P. Reck, in pipe....:...| 55°17 24-4 | 9127 04-5 | 139—23-178 40 28 18 361 
378) ome Ro Clesiiierot 1 Capea earn 55 18 27-3 | 91 25 30-4 | 140—70-313 40 29 39 Sais 
374 BoRock ine pipea: satan 55 19 30:8 | 91 23 55-3 | 142—38-695 40 31 O1 305 
375 PalRockaine pipes were 4 on 20 17-3 | 91 22 45-6 | 143—52-745 40 31 58 359 
376 Concrete Pieie- == 2c. ok. 55 21 28-7 | 91 20 58-5 | 145—37-041 AQ 33 24 345 
377 .. \sPe Rock, iiepipe. <u va 5: | 55 23 26-5 | 91 18 01-3 | 148—-35-494 | 40 35 48 | 364 
573 | Rock, im pipes 06. ev 55 24-9429 | Of) 16.3353 | 149732765 40 3658. he 887 
379 PR. Rock inpipe:...... |) 02 ZonsOecm |e Oiiar ase? 151—59 -402 40 38 25 392 
380 1) PY Rock ane pipes. aan: 555205 oe One alae O 153—S7-510 40 39 59 369 
381 Pa Roclkwink pipes sees se 55 27 40-8 | 91 11 37-5 | 154—70-704 40 40 57 357 
ee on. be ae 55 28 10-0 | 91 10 53-2 | 155—50-045 | 40 41 36 | 345 
393 | B. Rocks qnimpipesn «at. 55 29 50-0 | 91 08 21-8 | 158—12-689 | 404340 | 337 
584 P. Rock, in pipe........| 55 30 Aas | Mi Wy Ser 158—74-231 40 a Dal Rhy) 
385. | P. Rock, inpipe...:.... 55 31 34-5 | 91 05 43-1 | 160—64-783 | 40 45 56 | 387 
386. | P. Rock) in pipe........ 55 33 13-6 | 91 03 12-3 | 163—26-025 | 40 4803 | 417 
387 | P. Rock, in pipe.....--. 55 34 23-0 | 91 01 26-6 | 165—07-001 | 4049 33 | 429 
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SUMMARY OF MONUMENT DATA—Continued 

Monument ores Eleva- 

fone Latitude Longitude fi eaeny Forward ak 

(N) (W) le 0 Azimath | Stee" 

No. Type ile above 

J M.S.L 

ae re pe cer Miles—Chains ig EL 

388 BROCK, Ul Pipe. yee 55 35 10:3 | 91 00 14-4 | 166—23-076 40 50 36 432 
389 P. Rock sin spipes . sbiave 55 36 51-6 | 90 57 39-6 | 168—69-065 40 52 47 418 
390 P.Rockpinspipe 7. gece 55 38 27-4 | 90 55 13-0 | 171—23-866 40 54 52 422 
391 1B ING le, LIONS, o owe 6 - 55 39 41-7 | 90 53 19-0 | 173—15-101 40 56 29 428 
392 PROCK 40 Pipe aan 55 40 25-5 | 90 52 11-8 | 174—24-280 AON Alii; 431 
393 P. Rock, in pipe. 55 42 08-5 | 90 49 33-5 | 176—73-963 40 59 27 424 
394 Pe WRockyiilplpe kag h ne ae 55 42 29-7 | 90 49 00-9 | 177—37-093 40 59 54 437 
395 P, Rock, in’ pipe. fae ca. 55 42 54-4 | 90 48 22-8 | 178—07-457 41 00 16 440 
396 PeROckssin pl De ae 55 44 23-9 | 90 46 04-9 | 180—29-799 41 02 09 457 
397 |B IRYG ICN hay (OOS 5 ke be es 55 45 41-8 | 90 44 04-6 | 182—28-574 41 03 48 463 
398 GoncreteRicnee ean 55 46 38-1 | 90 42 37-5 | 183—63-446 Ai 04 59 490 
399 Pp. Rock gincpipe jas. ae: 55 47 22-8 | 90 41 28-3 | 184—74-708 41 05 56 497 
400 Ps Rock, i in Pipe wear ee 55 49 15-7 | 90 38 33-3 | 187—65-144 41 08 24 486 
401 Py Rock, 10 pipes. sas e 55 49 42-7 | 90 37 51-5 | 188—40-134 41 09 O1 490 
402 RavROCls rinup lean tn mae 55 50 54:2 | 90 36 00-3 | 190—26-188 41 10 36 495. 
403 P. Rock, in pipe cr eeceevaes 55 51 45-5 | 90 34 40-5 | 191—51-057 41 11 42 492 
404 Pr RoGk sii (PG ceua cere es 55 53 05-5 | 90 32 35-9 | 193—54-557 41 13 19 485 
405 [PR ARMGFe KG SMI OMB 6 oo a os 55 54 53-0 | 90 29 48-1 | 196—34-373 41 15 38 494 
406 Concrete Ricr ees con ae 55 55 17-0 | 90 29 10-6 | 197—03-446 41 16 09 SilZ 
407 IPA IRGOYOLS, MY OPO o ae do ae 55 56 50:8 | 90 26 43-9 | 199—35-389 Ai 18 11 516 
408 Pe ROCK anwipr maaan 55 57 26-1 | 90 25 48-6 | 200—27-599 A1 18 56 519 
409 Pe INGO Sho OMS awa oo oo 55 58 52-5 | 90 23 33-1 | 202—44-557 41 20 49 532 
410 I RSS, IHN OOS). 9 oo ose do) 597380!) 90 22 21-7 | 203-5 7-672 AN tea’ 547 
Ail Pe. ROciK) In pipes. che 56 00 53-8 | 90 20 22-6 | 205—52-949 il D3 DBS 542 
412 Po ROCK, 10. PIPE, as ame. 56 01 48-8 | 90 18 55-9 | 207—05-771 Al Da 3S Doz 
A13 “ie BROCK sit pipes Roe. 56 03 29-7 | 90 16 16-9 | 209—52-580 AL De) By) 578 
414 PaNOck mine lpes amare 56 03 51-5 | 90 15 42-5 | 210—17-322 A ils 583 
415 GoncretesBich nee 56) 051059790013" 3704) 212 20-239 41 29 01 582 
416 Pe Ie: Shil JON, oa eo a 56 06 27-8 | 90 11 35-3 | 214—18-041 4i 30 44 586 
417 Nock, in pipes sve. *- 56 07 45-7 | 90 09 31-8 | 216—18-123 AI 32°29 578 
418 Peck cele, iit Pipers 56 08 05-9 | 90 08 59-7 | 216—59-603 AV 3258 576 
419 PROCS AUEPIDE: sc a+ 56 08 41-9 | 90 08 02-6 | 217—53-585 41 33 47 559 
420 Po Roé¢k,dn pipes era): 56 09 45-7 | 90 06 21-2 | 219—24-709 A1 35 06 513 
421 Ip Rock, DSP LPOr : Weds: 56 11 16-0 | 90 03 57:4 | 221—50-462 41 36 59 480 
ADD Pe Rock, i IMiDIPCan eae 56 12 03-4 | 90 02 41-9 | 222—67-857 41 38 02 491 
493 PS Roek, di, pIpereias 0m 56 13 45-2 | 89 59 59-4 | 225—37-335 41 40 19 453 
424 PRock tnkpipevienss: oo. 56 14 59-1 | 89 58 01-3 | 227—29-446 A1 41 59 437 
425 Concrete Pier Weta: 56 16 36:6 | 89 55 25-0 | 229—70-409 41 44 11 396 
420 Pa Rock;in p(pemt oiaecan: 56 17 02-3 | 89 54 43-7 | 230—43-387 At 44 43 388 
427 Py Rock, ii pipes aie eea% 56 18 31-2 | 89 52 21-0 | 232—66-610 41 46 40 346 
428 PU Rockin pipe® + aieta. 56 19 23-0 | 89 50.57-8 | 234—13-331 41 47 49 341 
429 IP. Rock, i USP ep meen: cate 56 20 31-8 | 89 49 07-0 | 235—75-258 41 49 20 Sily 
430 Pr Roek; tn pi be pincrten 56 21 16-8 | 89 47 54-5 | 237—08-092 Al 50 19 320 
431 Ps Rock, i LMP Cine an see 56 23 01-5 | 89 45 05-4 | 239—64-314 Bi SD Bo 290 
432 AARC S. Tin JOYS. ooo oo 56 23 30:7 | 89 44 18-3 | 240—44-505 41 53 18 290 
BED IN (CriORKS POPs ooo nn oe hoe 56 23 30-7 | 89 44 18-2 | 240—44-649 41753 118 290 
433 ReeRocksannepipenn., anaes 56 25 24-2 | 89 41 14-5 | 243—39-043 Ail Sosy Sz 254 
434 IP, IRCA, se OHO og ooo oan 56 26 00-8 | 89 40 15-0 | 244—34-845 41 56 43 254 
A35 PisRocky an pipe. ie. ae. 56 27 22-0 | 89 38 03-3 | 246—42-682 AMIE S33 Sah 245 
436 Pe oclcn piper at) 56 28 14-6 | 89 36 37-7 | 247—71-510 41 59 47 240 
437 PeRoek Hi piper. cota 56 29 08-8 | 89 35 09-5 | 249—23-678 42 O01 02 220 
438 1, IRexolc shiny jn cg ooo oe 56 29 52-6 | 89 33 58-2 | 250—34-309 A2 02 01 Pil 
439 BP, Rock ini pipet ern aa). 56 31 00-6 | 89 32 07-3 | 252—15-104 42 03 32 202 
440 Pe ROGl inl pipes nual toe 56 31 49-0 | 89 30 48-2 | 253—35-395 42 04 37 192 
441 Palock in pipe nin sane 56 32955-4 1989928559" 38255-12852 42 06 06 180 


Monument Data (is: 
SUMMARY OF MONUMENT DATA—Concluded 
Monument rt Eleva- 
wes Latitude Longitude ria | Forward | aries 
(N) (W) Mile | Azimuth | ™ feet 
No Type Tile 0 above 
MESHES 
sake ia one GOs AC heeaic (ean ee 
449 Pakocks imi pipes sane 56 33 35-6 | 89 27 54-0 | 256—16-149 42 06 59 | 179 
443 PavOckninepljCe ane a 56 34 10-0 | 89 26 57-5 | 257—07-613 42 07 45 | 176 
444 Pee NOCK@ntie Pl) Cnnan amas 56 34 47-0 | 89 25 56-9 | 258—04-329 42 08 34 172 
445 Coucretes Pichi eee ae 56 35 55-1 | 89 24 05-1 | 259—65-597 42 10 07 170 
446 PeROCk tit DIDe. saan 56 37 11-4 | 89 21 59-9 | 261—63-728 42 11 50 131 
447 PARNOCK iTS Dip Cereeaaeeaete 56 37 49-9 | 89 20 56-6 | 262—63-641 42 12 41 126 
448 AOC 1D PUD Cresent see ae 56 39 44-8 | 89 17 47-1 | 265—62-387 42 15 19 112 
449 IPE INGoyelics shal faygofes 6 4c oe © 56 40 46-7 | 89 16 04-9 | 267—31-076 42 16 44 96 
450 Ie IRvoelle Shop ienele.4 = oe 3 56 41 43-5 | 89 14 31-1 | 268—69-044 42 18 08 97 
451 IEE SIRS enhely aN BSNS Gy cen ve 56 42 57-0 | 89°12 29-5 | 270—61-817 42 19 49 83 
452 PeRockeanipiperasneran:| 56 44 17-1 | 89 10 16-6 | 272—68-575 42 21 41 75 
453 PeE Rock, mypiperm tase 56 45 16-9 | 89 08 37-4 | 274—32-963 42 23 03 Oy 
454 Pe RiOCks 1m) (pip Causes ies 56 46 17-6 | 89 06 56-4 | 275—79-386 42 24 28 48 
455 [PE IRGleles shan jases obo vo fe 56 47 20-8 | 89 05 11-3 | 277—S50-937 ADE 25°56 44 
456 [PA ARGS S, WHATS Mes oo oe 56 48 06-8 | 89 03 54-5 | 278—66-900 42 27 00 29 
AS Onan Concrete, Bienen. nase ae 56 48 06-9 | 89 03 54-4 | 278—67-123 42 27 00 29 
457 [Be Wsetoyes ep line (OSE ok a ae 56 48 56-2 | 89 02 32-1 | 280—09-871 42 28 09 29 
AIS AC CONCHELE E1etRi a oe sees 56 50 24-3 | 89 00 05-0 | 282—33-571 42 30 12 8 
458 (Wit.) P. Rock 
Wikde Weds 2ene ee eo On o0l 24-60 SONOOR04 aaa 32 S41 oe 42 30 13 | 
458 (Terminal) P.Rock,in pipe} 56 50 25-6 | 89 00 02-9 | 282—36-133 42 30 14 |SeaLevel 
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REPORT OF SURVEY OF THE BOUNDARY BETWEEN ONTARIO 
AND MANITOBA 


ToRONTO, 30th April, 1898. 


“To the Hon. Ciirrorp SIFTon, 
Minister of the Interior, 
Ottawa, 
and Hon. J. M. Gtsson, 
Commissioner of Crown Lands, 
Toronto. 


Sirs,—We have the honour to submit the following report on the survey 
of the boundary line between the Provinces of Ontario and Manitoba performed 
in accordance with instructions from your Departments, dated the 21st and 
19th of August, 1897, respectively. 

After visiting Ottawa in company with the director of surveys for Ontario 
and conferring with the Deputy Minister of the Interior and the Surveyor 
General of the Dominion, we proceeded to arrange for the work and after due 
preparation, left for Rat Portage with our staff. At this point we engaged the 
remainder of our party, purchased our supplies and having hired a small steamer 
to carry the party and outfit to the point of commencement of the line near the 
north-west angle of the Lake of the Woods, we left Rat Portage on the first of 
September, reaching the North-west Angle River the same evening, and camped 
near where we were to begin our work. This point is marked upon the ground 
by an iron monument planted about six chains north of the North-west Angle 
River and it was from this monument that measurements were taken to locate 
the initial point of the Ontario and Manitoba boundary. This monument and 
a similar one at a distance of thirty-nine chains and thirty-nine links due north 
of it were planted by the International Boundary Commissioners in 1872 and 
mark the boundary at these points between Canada and the United States. 
They are the iron posts referred to in the above mentioned instructions and are 
also shown in the plan and field-notes herewith submitted. It will be noticed 
that the distance between these two iron posts or monuments, as deduced from 
the figures given in our instructions, is thirty-nine chains and thirty links, 
whereas our measurements as checked on the ground show it to be thirty-nine 


chains and thirty-nine links. 
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It may be well to state that all our measurements along the line were taken 
by two different sets of chainmen, each set using a Chesterman steel tape, one 
of which was sixty-six feet and the other one hundred feet in length. 

Pages 88 to 90 of the returns show a comparative statement of the measure- 
ments with each chain for each mile. 

In fixing the north-west point, which was to be our initial point, we made 
it 150 chains and one link north from the first mentioned, or south monument. 

The boundary we were called upon to lay down is defined in Chap. 28, 
52 Vic., 1888-89, of the Imperial Parliament in the following words: ‘‘Thence 
along a line drawn due north until it strikes the middle line of the course of the 
river discharging the waters of the lake called Lake Seul, or the Lonely Lake, 
whether above or below its confluence with the stream flowing from the Lake of 
the Woods towards Lake Winnipeg.”’ 

Having taken an astronomical observation for azimuth on the evening of 
the 1st of September, at our point of commencement, the work of opening the 
line was begun on the following day. We then continued the line due north to 
its intersection with the Winnipeg River at a point about seven miles below 
the mouth of the English River the distance from the initial point at the north- 
west angle to a post which we planted on the left bank of the Winnipeg River, 
and 20 links from the water’s edge, being 58 miles, 27 chains and 20 links. The 
Winnipeg River at this point is about 15 chains wide. 

In running and laying down the line two instruments were used: one a 
small light transit, in charge of one of our assistants who kept near the axemen 
and directed them in their work of opening and clearing the line, the other a 
Dominion lands reiteration transit theodolite, with which astronomical observa- 
tions were taken, and by means of which the line was actually laid down from the 
points of greatest elevation along its course, thus insuring as long sight as 
possible consistent with accuracy. These sights, as will be seen from the field 
notes, averaged over a mile in length and as a “‘sky line’’ was cut out in advance, 
all instrumental stations were well selected, so that in many cases under favour- 
able conditions two back stations could be seen in the production of the line. 
By this means, as will be noticed from the table of observations, only slight 
corrections in azimuth were found necessary. Owing to the intense cold and 
cloudy weather from the latter part of November up to the time of the completion 
of the field work on the 11th of December, we found it impossible to get the 
exact result from the observations that we attempted to take at different points 
towards the end of the work. Two of these latter observations, though not 
entirely satisfactory owing to the frost interfering with the movements of the 
plates of the instrument, were sufficient to show that the line was within reason- 
able limit of error, and not out more than the average error shown by previous 
observations. 
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The initial point being under water it was impossible to mark it upon the 
ground by a post or monument and it will therefore be seen that the first posts 
planted are situated on hard ground at 25-00.chains on the first mile. They 
consist of a cedar post with an iron post alongside, each being marked with the 
words “ONT.” on the east side and “MAN.” on the west side with the addi- 
tional wording “25 chains north of the N.W. Angle’”’ on the south side of the 
cedar post. 

Each and every mile of the boundary excepting where the mile point falls 
in water is defined by similar posts each marked with the words “ONT.” and 
“MAN.” with the number of the mile from the initial point followed by the 
letter ‘‘M”’ on the south side. 

Bearing trees where available were taken and regularly marked as shown 
in the field-notes, and the trees on either side of the line throughout the work 
were blazed on the three sides as directed. In addition to the regular mile 
posts good cedar posts with iron posts alongside were planted on the shores of 
Shoal Lake, Snow Shoe Bay and Indian Bay and all the larger lakes and also 
on the islands crossed by the line in Indian Bay and High Lake; these are marked 
on the east and west sides the same as those above mentioned, while the cedar 
post in each and every instance has the distance from the initial point marked 
on its south side. Similar cedar and iron posts were planted at the intersection 
of the line with the southerly and northerly limits of the right of way of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, marked ‘‘ONT.” on the east side, and “‘MAN.” on 
the west side and “‘C.P.R.”’ on the side facing the right of way. 

Although not instructed to do so we planted wooden posts at the inter- 
section of our line with the boundaries of the Indian Reserves met with in the 
work. These posts have the words “ONT.” and “MAN.” on the east and west 
sides respectively and ‘‘I.R.”’ on the side facing the reserve. A cedar post also, 
marked as above on the east and west sides, was planted at the intersection of 
the portage from Long Pine Lake to West Hawk Lake, being on a frequently 
travelled route. 

With the exception of six, all the above mentioned posts are surrounded 
with well built cairns of stones called stone mounds in the field-notes. The 
field-notes show explicitly how each and every post is marked as well as their 
position. 

The lines run in the survey of Dominion lands, Indian reserves and mining 
locations in the vicinity of the boundary were connected with our work. 

A careful traverse with transit and chain was also made along the line of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway eastward from the boundary to the Dominion 
Government astronomical station at Kalmar and the latitudes and departures 
of the various courses in this traverse were duly calculated and are shown in 
the field-notes. The boundary line is intersected by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway at a point distant twenty-eight miles and seventy-three chains from 
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the initial point at the north-west angle. This point of-intersection is very nearly 
ninety-nine and three-quarters miles east of Winnipeg, and about two miles 
west of Ingolf station. 

In addition to the running of the boundary line and the traverse of the 
Canadian ' Pacific Railway considerable micrometer work was done in the 
traversing of parts of Shoal Lake, Indian Bay, High Lake and West Hawk Lake, 
also in the survey of that part of the Winnipeg River and its expansions from 
our line easterly to the mouth of the English River. 

The results of the explorations on either side of the line are shown upon the 
plans herewith. 

The country on each side of the North-west Angle River is comparatively 
level and the soil is of good quality. The chief timber is poplar. On proceeding 
north the land becomes swampy up to Shoal Lake and is thinly timbered with 
spruce and tamarac. 

After leaving the bay of Shoal Lake higher land is reached, broken with 
hills and swamps. The soil is clay and the rocks belong to the Laurentian and 
Huronian formations; the timber consists of poplar, birch and pitch pine. This 
class of country extends to the neighbourhood of Rice Bay and from there to 
Snow-Shoe Bay is quite broken and the timber has been very nearly all destroyed 
by fires. 

Indian Bay is a fine sheet of water about five miles long and two wide, 
and contains a number of islands of various sizes nearly all of which are wooded 
with green timber, principally birch, spruce, poplar and cedar, with a few 
clumps of white pine. Some very good oak timber was noticed at the narrows 
leading from the bay into Shoal Lake. Between Indian Bay and High Lake 
the land is hilly and covered with green timber; the soil is sandy, with frequent 
rock exposures. 

The line crosses a point and two islands in High Lake and intersects the 
third base line of the Dominion system of surveys on the most northerly of the 
latter. 

From High Lake to the thirty-second mile post the country is mostly burnt, 
and a large portion was entirely stripped of timber by the far-reaching and 
destructive fire which extended east from the prairie in the fall of 1897. 

The country in both provinces adjoining the boundary south of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway is attracting considerable attention from mining men at the 
present time owing to the discoveries of gold in the vicinity, and numerous 
mining locations and claims have already been laid out and evidences of develop- 
ment work were seen in a number of places. 

The contacts between Laurentian and Huronian rocks are noted in the 
field-notes where they were visible, and the last contact we saw occurs near the 
centre of the twenty-seventh mile, and from this point to the end of the work 
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only Laurentian rocks were seen. North of the Canadian Pacific Railway the 
country as a rule is very rocky and broken with very little soil fit for cultivation. 
It contains numerous lakes with clear water well stocked with fish. 

The timber consists of pitch-pine, poplar, spruce, birch and tamarac, where 
not completely destroyed by fire. The effect of the recent and destructive fire 
above referred to was not entirely lost sight of until we reached the neighbour- 
hood of Trout Lake on the forty-first mile, although some belts had escaped 
its ravages. 

From Trout Lake to the Winnipeg River the timber is generally small and 
of poor quality, consisting of pitch-pine, birch, spruce and tamarac. Some rail- 
way ties have been taken out in the vicinity of the thirty-third and thirty-fourth 
miles and a few swamps farther north contain a small quantity of fair sized 
spruce and tamarac. It is perhaps worthy of note to mention that no cedar 
timber exists between the Canadian Pacific Railway and the Winnipeg River 
along the line, and our wooden posts for this portion of the work were all brought 
from West Hawk Lake. 

As stated in the first part of this report the boundary line strikes the stream 
of the Winnipeg River at a point about seven miles below the confluence of the 
English River with the former. 

The waters of the two rivers unite in a wide lake-like expansion having 
some ten or twelve islands in it. They pass to the north and west of a large 
island and unite again in a narrow channel and after a short distance once more 
divide and pass to the north and south of another large island about two and 
one-half miles long and one and one-half miles wide. Upon each of these latter 
divergent streams there is a water-fall of five or six feet, the northerly one being 
again divided in two by a small island; these two main divergent streams flow, 
the one along the north side and the other along the east, south and west sides 
of the last mentioned large island, and after having widened out into lake-like 
areas unite about one mile up stream from where the boundary line intersects 
the river proper. There are a number of islands in all these stretches and the 
main shores are generally rugged. The exact position of these two rivers between 
their junction and our line is shown on the plan of the boundary line herewith, 
and on the traverse sheet accompanying the field-notes. 

The necessity for having the boundary line laid down has been felt for 
some time by the people in the vicinity, especially so in that portion south of 
the railway where mining work has been going on. 

The route we travelled in the prosecution of the work is shown on the plan. 

After completing the field work we returned with our men to Ingolf by way 
of North Crow Duck Lake and a chain of lakes leading to Cross Lake and down 
the latter to the Canadian Pacific Railway and thence to Rat Portage where 
our men were paid off. It was then decided that we should meet in Toronto 


for the purpose of preparing our returns of survey. 
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In concluding this report which we have made as brief as possible, we desire 
to say that any differences of opinion which we may have had in carrying out 
the work were all satisfactorily adjusted by ourselves. 

We desire to express our gratitude to the officials of both the Department 
of the Interior and the Department of Crown Lands with whom we came in 
contact in connection with the work, for their many courtesies extended to us, 
and to thank the members of our staff for their untiring efforts in the prosecution 
of the survey. 

Herewith will be found full returns in triplicate, one copy being for the 
Dominion, one for Ontario and one for Manitoba. 


We have the honour to be, Sirs, 
Your obedient servants, 


E: STEWART, 
BP JS SAUNDERS, 
Dominion and Ontario Land Surveyors, 
Boundary Commissioners. 
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INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY 
MAP 
of the vicinity of the 
NORTHWEST POINT 
of the 


LAKE OF THE WOODS 


Anomalous position of Boundary strictly in 
accordance with Treaty of 1908...._ —- —. 


Boundary in accordance with Article I of 
the New Treaty (1925)...............06. 


Two small areas of water, at present owned 
by the United States but completely surrounded 
by Canadian waters, which Article I of the 
New Treaty will transfer to Canada 
Total area 242 acres...............£~-2 
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From tracing by the International Boundary Commission, 1925. 


VicINIry oF THE Nortawesr Point or LAKE of THE Woops. 
International Boundary Commission, 1925 
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EFFECTS OF THE 1925 TREATY BETWEEN THE DOMINION 
OF CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA ON 
THE ONTARIO—MANITOBA BOUNDARY 


By the 1925 Treaty, the most northerly point on the international boundary 
in the northwest angle of Lake of the Woods was moved 4,785 feet due south 
in order to cede to the Dominion two small parcels of water-covered land which 
had inadvertently become part of the United States of America by the Ashburton 
Treaty of 1842, and which were completely surrounded by Canadian waters. 
The 1842 Treaty had defined the international boundary in this area as the 
water line through Lake of the Woods to the northwest angle as the latter was 
determined on the ground by Dr. Tiarks and David Thompson in 1825, and then 
due south to the 49th parallel before turning west. Surveys undertaken in 
connection with the Treaty of 1908 revealed that the stream line of the North- 
west Angle Inlet crossed the above-mentioned due south line in five places, 
thus isolating two parcels of United States territory, as shown on the accompany- 
ing map. The 1925 Treaty shifted the point of the northwest angle just far 
enough south to remove the anomaly and to cede the two parcels of land to 
Canada. 


These parcels which by the Manitoba Boundary Extension Act of 1912 
were intended to form part of Manitoba became in fact part of the province of 
Manitoba by a provincial Act of consent in 1928 and by a Federal Act of confir- 
mation in 1930 (22, 28, App. I). 

The 1925 Treaty had the effect of extending the interprovincial boundary 
southward from the original initial point at the old northwest angle to the new 
position of the northwest angle. According to the Department of Justice and 
the law officers of the Crown for the Province of Ontario, the intent of the various 
boundary Acts was that the interprovincial boundary should be the middle 
thread of the Northwest Angle Inlet between the new and old northwest angle 
points, and not the meridian between the two. 


ARE ENDIX=V; 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF TYPICAL OR KEY MONUMENTS 
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Initia Point or THE BouNDARY 
Monument No. 1, the original 1897 cedar post 
marking the northwest angle of Lake of the 
Woods, as found by J. W. Pierce in the 1932 
retracement-restoration survey. 


Beta 


STARTING PormnrT or 1932 RETRACEMENT 

Monument 82 on the south bank of the Win- 
nipeg River was erected in the 1921-22 survey. 
It also marked the starting point of the 
latter survey from the Winnipeg River to the 
twelfth base line. 


TypicaL CoNcrETe MONUMENT 


Monument 76A was one of the auxiliary monu- 
ments placed on the boundary in the 1932 
retracement survey. 
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SrarTING Pornt or THE 1929 SurvEy 


Monument 220 at the centre of the road 
allowance at the intersection of the twelfth 
base line and the meridian part of the 
boundary from Lake of the Woods. 


TypicaL STONE Mounp MonuMENT 


Monument 225 was erected in 1930 on the 1929 
trial line. The view is southwest. 
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Most EAstTeRN PoInt or IsuAND LAKE 


Monument 295, marking the critical Point 
“A”, was established on the terminal of the 
1929 trial line. The view is west into the 
Lake. 


TypicaL BErarInGc-TREE 
Monument 420 on the 1947-48 trial line. 


SvtarTinc Point or THe 1947-48 Survpy 

Monument 356 at Echoing River is represen- 
tative of the concrete monuments erected by 
D. E. Guard in 1950. This also marks the 
terminal point of the 1937 survey. 


EstTaBLisHInG 4 MONUMENT 


Monument 452 is being referenced to a typical 
: ‘ G4 Sere 
squared stump during the 1947-48 survey. 
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Near THE Coast or Hupson Bay 


Monument 456A was erected in the 1950 survey. The metal container was one of those used for dropping 
cement from the aircraft. 


THe Bounpary TERMINAL MONUMENT 


Monument 457A was erected in 1950 at the terminal of the 1948 trial line. The wooden target in the back- 
ground stands over C. H. Ney’s 1930 monument. 
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